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For the Education of Purchasing 
Agents. 


We in these days plan and arrange for 
systematically 


educating 
our draftsmen, designers, engineers, man- 
agers, 


and completely 


superintendents, foremen, and we 
are planning to educate our workmen also 
Irom the beginning, so that, as things are 
talked of now, we the day 


may yet see 


when it may be possible to say of every 
man in an industrial establishment that he 
has been prepared and specially fitted for 
his work in : 
school. 

All except tl 


some more or less technical 


ie purchasing agent. It is 
by no means clear that the average pur- 
chasing department is not at present the 
most defe: tive, unsatisfactory and behind- 
the-times feature of our industrial estab- 
lishments, and therefore the one most in 


need of Joo] 


g after. The function of a 
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shop, a factory, or a “works,” is usually 
the application of labor to material, chiefly 
through the 
tools, for turning out some useful product. 
And so we have, on the part of the man- 
agement, on the hand the 
and direction of human skill and ability, 
and on the other hand the selection and 
purchase of material, machinery and small 


tools. 


agency of machinery and 


one selection 


For the first no education is con- 
sidered too good, if of the right kind, and 
the best still 
for the latter no education or special pre- 
paration or 


leaves more to be desired; 


training seems even to be 


thought of. A purchasing agent, whether 
working under that formal designation or 
not, is a very necessary, important and re- 
sponsible functionary in the organization 
of any concern manufacturing anything. 
Often he is called simply a buyer, and he 
is usually, or at least too often, looked 
upon simply as a bargain hunter, and his 
supreme skill is supposed to lie in the buy- 
ing of everything as cheaply as possible. 
Even with this most inadequate estimate 
of the purchasing agent’s work, and with 
due recognition of the fact that the manu- 
facturer is both a buyer and a seller, just 
as a merchant is, it is usually the success- 
the purchasing 
agent, who gets the glory, and also the 


ful salesman, and not 


cream of the salary list. As there are suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful salesmen, so also 
are there successful and unsuccessful pur- 
but the 
latter is not always perceived. 


chasing agents, the unsuccess of 
Any man 
can, of course, buy anything. Some men 
can buy things more cheaply than others, 
but the properly equipped and the only 
purchasing not 


wholly successful 


only buys cheaply, but he buys, 


agent 
what is 
vastly more important, the right thing or 
the best thing at the right time and place, 
in the right quantity, and with other de 
tails of circumstance that it is not easy to 
These 


continually 


specify. circumstances, however, 


revealing thems« Ives to 


those who have inside and familiar knowl 


are 


edge of the intercourse between the pur 
chasing agent and the working force. ‘Too 
frequently the intercourse is all too 


unsatisfac 
When 


supplies are called for the buyer is not as 


meager and infrequent, and is 


tory all around in consequence. 


fully informed as he should be, and as he 


should insist upon being, as to the require 


ments in detail, and when the supplies are 


received he does not follow them into the 


how completely they sat 


works and see 


isfy the requirements, and knows nothing 


about them if not all right until loud and 


persistent fault finding compels his atten 
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tion. Kicking about material or supplies 
in hand must necessarily mean loss already 
entailed, yet only through that means do 
some purchasing agents get any effective 
information. 

The purchasing agent’s knowledge of 
the market, of the where to buy and of the 
current prices may be the central, and per 
haps the principal, item of knowledge re 
quired, but he must know much more on 
both that. He 
much of sources of 


sides of needs to know 


the 
the processes from which they 


his materials, of 
result, of 
the changes in productive processes, of the 
novelties constantly resulting, of the reli 
ability and good faith of producers and 
dealers. But he especially needs to know 
how satisfactory his purchases are to those 
who have to use them. Thus must he be 
in touch with the great manufacturing and 
commercial world outside, and especially 
familiar relations with 
He must 


have intimate and 
those within the establishment. 
have extensive knowledge, he must be 
communicative, and he must be inquisitive. 
If he does not require a broad and liberal 
technical education and training it is not 
easy to say who does. Experience, after 
all, must be the most valuable thing of 
all with him, but it should be possible to 
gain much experience without making it 
too costly to the establishment. An ex 
perienced and otherwise able purchasing 


agent should be appreciated and should be 


paid according to the magnitude of the 
busine 5S 
A Chance for Inventors. 

Vice-Consul-General Simon W. Han 
auer, Frankfort-on-the-Main, has written 
to “the ““American Machinist” concerning 
a German inventive competition, into 
which he thinks Americans should enter. 
The Verein der Deutschen Zucker-Indus 
trie (Association of the German Sugar In 
dustry), Klieststr. 32, Berlin W., offers two 
prizes, of 8,000 and 10,000 marks ($2,000 


and $2,500), for a new and practical sugar 


beet extractor or lifter; « e., a machine 
for pulling up sugal beet from the i] 
A prospectus ued by the a tion 
giving particular Phe competitive mat 
ter must be writter 1 German and be i 
the hands of the directors b \u t 15 
The consul suggests that the priz re 
less of an centive the ¢ 

than the out that t 

ire of ( ( 

and usel by (x I g 

will meet ¢ 
many and ( 

mM g] t be reg ( 
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whether the successful inventor will be al- 
lowed to avail himself of both the prize 
and the manufacturing rights for the Ger- 
man market. Possibly it would be profit- 
able to waive the former in view of the 
latter. 





Technical Publications. 
“Seeger & Guernsey's Cyclopedia of the 
Manufactures and Products of the 
United States.” New York, The United 
States Industrial Publishing Company. 
1,356 10!4x7-inch pages, Price, $10. 
This is the fifth edition of this important 
and valuable work of reference. The list 
comprises nearly every article manufac- 
tured or produced in the United States, 
with the names of the principal manufac- 
turers of each. It embraces a class of in- 
formation that all business men require, 
and usually it is wanted urgently and im- 
mediately. The information has been 
largely obtained by an elaborate system of 
correspondence with manufacturers them- 
It is all minutely classified and 
The work in 


selves. 
most conveniently arranged. 
general speaks for itself as to its ready 
and constant usefulness to buyers of all 


classes. 
“Die | Werkzeugmaschinen” (Machine 
Tools), By Hermann Fischer, In two 


volumes. Vol. I, 767 7%x10'%4-inch 

pages, with 1,354 illustrations. Vol II, 

forty-six folded plates. Julius Springer, 

Berlin. Price 45 marks. 

This is one of those monuments of in- 
dustry for which the Germans seem to be 
the only people who have the patience or 
the time. One is fairly appalled at the 
labor involved in its preparation. Machine 
tools of all are illustrated, 
scribed and analyzed with a fullness and 


classes de- 
completeness which are not approached by 
any other publication of which we have 
knowledge. This goes into 
small details of construction and into the 
principles involved, and is accompanied 
by a profusion of illustrations of ma- 
chines as a whole and of their details. 
The author has searched the machine tool 
building world for material, frequent ref- 
erences being made to our own columns, 
as well as to those of other American and 
English periodicals. 


discussion 


The mechanical exe- 
cution of the volumes in paper, engravings 
and press-work is noteworthy and of the 
first quality. While the text is in Ger- 
man, a great fund of information, to those 
who do not read that language, lies in the 
illustrations alone. 
“Where Does the Money Go? 
Talk to Machinists.” 
son. 


A Plain 
By W. B. Pear- 


This little pamphlet of 34 4x7-inch pages 
was published by the Chicago Association 
of Machinery Manufacturers for distribu- 
tion among mechanics in Chicago. The 
object of the pamphlet is to explain the 
items of cost in a machine shop additional 
to material and wages, in order to show 
that there is no such margin of profit in 
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machine building as workingmen are apt 
to think. Cases had arisen in Chicago in 
which the workmen had estimated the cost 
of material and wages entering into cer- 
tain machines, and had then taken these 
as showing the cost of the machines, 
which, being compared with known selling 
prices, showed, of course, a large apparent 
profit, and this publication was put out to 
show the insufficiency of such estimates. 
The case of a shop employing 100 men is 
assumed, and the various items of expense 
are then enumerated and fair figures for 
their amounts are given in detail. These 
are then added together and the total is 
compared with the total wages account. 
The figures for the various items of ex- 
pense are studiously moderate, and the 
whole subject is presented in extremely 
clear, simple and dispassionate language 
that anyone can understand. We are con- 
vinced that the pamphlet should have a 
wide circulation, and that any employer 
will do himself and his workmen a good 
service by distributing it freely. There 
are, in fact, many with better opportun- 
ities for learning of these things than 
workingmen have, who will find here in- 
formation that they ought to possess, but 
do not. To facilitate distribution in this 
way a nominal charge of five cents per 
copy is made for the pamphlet, which may 
be ordered of the Chicago Association of 
Machinery Manufacturers, 39 West Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago, 





Personal. 

George F. Stewart succeeds his father, 
J. R. Stewart, whose death was announced 
last week, as president of the Bradford 
Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati. 

George A. Barden, formerly superin- 
tendent of the works of the Standard 
Pneumatic Tool Company, has been ap- 
pointed their Eastern agent, with head- 
quarters at No. 619 Washington Life 
Suilding, 141 Broadway, New York. 

A, J. Simpson, formerly foreman for 
the Leland & Faulconer Manufacturing 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., and for the 
last three years in charge of the tool room 
of The L. S. Starrett Company, of Athol, 
Mass., has been recently appointed super- 
intendent for the last named company. 





Obituary. 

William Schofield, a manufacturer of 
textile machinery, died at Roxborough, 
Pa., April 12, sixty-nine years old. Mr. 
Schofield was born in a suburb of Man- 
chester, England, losing both parents when 
ten years old. He came to this country in 
1848, learned the machinist and millwright 
trade at Manayunk, went to California in 
1858, returning a few years later, when he 
began the manufacture of textile machin- 
ery at Manayunk, building up an exten- 
sive plant. 

Austin W. Goodell, of the firm of Good- 
ell & Waters, died in Philadelphia April 


I5, sixty-eight years old, Mr. Goodell 
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was born in Milbury, Mass., and on reac! 
ing manhood he engaged in the foundry 
business. Later he established a foundry 
in Philadelphia, which is still in operation. 
In connection with Daniel A, Waters hy 
also opened a factory for wood-working 
machinery. He originated several 
machines and invented and patented num- 
erous improvements. He had retired from 
business for more than a decade, but re- 
sumed activity a few years ago. 


new 





+ 
Questions and Answers. 

Name and address of writer must accom 
pany every question. Questions must pertain 
to our specialtics and be of gencral interest. 
We cannot undertake to answer by mail. 

(10) G. H. writes: 
mechanics have difficulty in reading and 
understanding decimal fractions as they 
are published in the tables of decimal 
equivalents, and I myself am one of them. 


I think very many 


For instance, if I see ;'; = .0625 I know 
that means six hundred and twenty-five 
ten-thousandths; but how is this read— 
$1 — ,48437? A.—lIt is read forty-eight 
thousand four hundred and thirty-seven 
hundred-thousandths. The 
teach how to do this reading, but not all 
of them make the subject clear. The first 
figure to the right of the decimal point is 
tenths, the second hundredths, the third 
thousandths, the fourth ten-thousandths, 
the fifth hundred-thousandths, the sixth 
millionths, and so on. What is, perhaps, 
more important for the shop man to un- 
derstand, however, is the proportion of a 
thousandth of an inch which is expressed 
by the figures beyond the third place, be- 
cause he must estimate this on his mi 
crometer, and it is easy to do it with a 
little study. For instance, we find in the 
table #3, = .3125, and we know that this 
is three thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five ten-thousandths, and that the 
figure 5 at the right stands for five 
ten-thousandths, or one-half a thousandth. 
Again, we find ;; = .15625, which we 
know is fifteen thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five hundred-thousandthis, and 
here again we find after we have taken th 
first three figures (156), giving the 
thousandths expressed, we have the figures 
25 left at the right, and these, while «hey 


arithmetics 


would read twenty-five hundred-thou- 
sandths mean twenty-five hundredths of a 
thousandth, or one-fourth of a thousandth. 
In the same way the figur: at the 
right of the decimal equivalent for bi 
(.48437) mean thirty-seven hundr dths of 
of a thousandth, or nearly fou! nths ot 
a thousandth. Taking the de ] equiv- 
alent for 43 we have .46875 know 
that the figures 75 at the rig! in Sev- 
enty-five hundredths, or thre: irths of 
a thousandth, and so on; thi fraction 
being read however, not as undred 
and sixty-eight and three-iourt! thou- 
sandths, which it really is, torty- 
six thousand eight hundred eventy- 

It also 


five hundred-thousandths 
really is. 
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Commercial Review. 


* New York, SATURDAY EVENING, 
April 14, 1900. 
THE ENGINE MARKET. 


Engine manufacturers continue as busy 
as ever in their shops, and it is hard to 
see that there is much if any let up in the 
offices either. Projectors of new enter- 
prises are not of opinion that it is too late 
to take at the flood the tide that leads on 
to fortune, and manufacturers of power 
plants reap the benefit of their confidence. 

European inquiry may not, on the whole, 
be better than hitherto, but there are some 
signs of a recovery from the first effects 
of the Transvaal war. At an earlier stage 
letters were received in this country from 
parties who had contemplated the installa- 
tion of steam plants stating that the war 
had delayed them. In the same quarter 
it is now noticed that inquiry is coming 
more freely so far as this phase is con- 
cerned, 

Inequalities in time of delivery are be- 
coming still more emphasized, the differ- 
ence between those companies which are 
catching up with their work and those 
which are not growing wider, One of the 
largest manufacturers of Corliss engines 
asks eight months if possible to build a 
500 horse-power machine, and not less 
than twelve months for a 1,000 horse- 
power one. On the other hand, one of 
the leading high-speed engine manufac- 
turers, the Harrisburg Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company, can now deliver engines 
in two to three months, as compared with 
four to six some time ago, which is be- 
cause of their factory enlargements. New 
work is reported by them to be coming in 
faster than ever. The company is ship- 
ping some four-valve engines to Stock- 
holm, Sweden. They are receiving good 
export inquiries, some of which have come 
Irom Mexico, South America, Australia 
and Japan. The demand from Japan, by 
the way, would seem to be pretty good; a 
Prominent water-tube boiler company also 
refers to it as a present source of inquiry. 
A report of the latter company may be 
mentioned, moreover, as symptomatic of 
the high-class water-tube boiler market. 
They can make deliveries in two months, 
where formerly at least double that time 
Was required. 

The Edward P. Allis Company has now 
” hand orders for forty-three extremely 
~~ blowing engines to be shipped to 
* dae mapa These engines are 
10-inch blowing tub. Not 
gta wan was the largest size built 
‘porn mg 9 as far as we know, 
FA “ie , 1e Allis Company has 
Cc. <a alied up to 100 inches in the 
-arnegie works. 
referred to are 
blowing engines 
and of other en 


The forty-three engines 
independent of the smaller 
the company has on hand 
taal — large or small, for 
nares 1€ company, which has 

vanced prices by a gradual 
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strengthening for a long time past—hav- 
ing been in a position to do so months be- 
fore almost anyone else thought of it— 
has made some further stiffening within 
two weeks past. It is judged from the 
New York office of the E. P. Allis Com- 
pany that as many engine buyers are still 
in the market as ever. 

Mr. W. W. Borman, in charge of the 
New York branch of R. W. Blackwell & 
Co., of London, a firm who are agents for 
the E. P. Allis Company and other Ameri- 
can machinery manufacturers abroad, de- 
scribes for the readers of this paper, some 
of the features of foreign trade. 

“Foreign demand for American en- 
gines,” he says, “is hindered much by the 
length of deliveries here. European cus- 
tomers have been met with unsatisfactory 
terms in this particular so long that they 
have become tired of it. It is not so much 
the price which counts with them, or at 
least with the better class of them, but 
they want their engines within a reason- 
able time. The other day came an inquiry 
for some 250 horse-power engines to be 
delivered in three months abroad, which 
would mean two months here, but none 
of the American manufacturers solicited to 
build the engines within the time named 
were able to do it. 

“America has at present little or no 
price advantage in the engine trade. The 
large order received by the E, P. Allis 
Company for the Glasgow tramways was 
placed on the reputation of the engines, 
not cheapness, for the bid of the lowest 
competitor was about half as much as 
theirs, and the foreign firm which is fur- 
nishing a part of the plant is doing so at 
a price considerably less than that of 
the American engines. 

“The Transvaal war has been a check 
to street railway enterprises in the United 
Kingdom because of the money tightness 
that it has occasioned. Investors are loan- 
ing their funds to the Government, instead 
of capitalizing tramways. The mileage of 
electric railway in Great Britain and Ire 
land is less than that in the borough of 
Brooklyn. 

“European engine manufacturers are 
about as active as the American ones. The 
outlook is ‘a seven years of plenty.’ ” 

Recently the Miller conveyer for coaling 
at sea was successfully tested in the 
United States Navy and received consid- 
erable public exploitation in consequence. 
This apparatus is built by the Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Company, The device has 
attracted the attention of some of the for- 
eign governments. Russia has gone so 
far as to ask a price on one of the ma- 
chines, and while Germany has not done 
this, she is known to be thoroughly posted 
upon the subject. The activity of the 
Lidgerwood Company in all lines remains 
at a high degree of intensity, but by work 
ing twenty-two hours a day, as it has been 
doing for about a year and a half, it is 
able to give prompt deliveries on its ma 
chinery. 
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Among recent sales of mechanical stok- 
ers by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. 
were the following: To Consolidated 
Traction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 5,000 
horse-power additional; Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company, manufacturer of brass 
and brass goods, Waterbury, Conn., 1,250 
horse-power; New Castle (Pa.) Electric 
Company, 750 horse-power, and some ad- 
ditional ones to the Phoenix Iron Com- 
pany, Pheenixville, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Graham Brothers, Stockholm, Sweden, 
representatives of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake and Machine companies, the Rich- 
mond Locomotive Works and other Amer- 
ican concerns, and of whom mention was 
made in a recent number of this paper, 
write as follows: ‘We are in the market 
for a number of machine tools for the 
equipment of a large general machine 
works to be built near this city, and would 
be pleased to receive from American man- 
ufacturers catalogs and price lists of tools, 
comprising lathes, planers, radial drills, 
vertical and horizontal milling machines, 
boring and turning mills, slotters, etc.” 

It is not only in the West that manufac- 
turers of metal working machinery are en- 
larging their capacity. The FE. W. Bliss 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., is preparing 
to extend its already large works by the 
erection of new machine shops, foundry 
and erecting shop. The machine shop 
plans are prepared, and after the demoli- 
tion of some old buildings the work will 
proceed. A large number of machine tools 
have been ordered for the equipment, in- 
cluding lathes, planers, shapers, boring 
mills, etc., which will be belt driven. The 
enlargement will increase the producing 
capacity of the plant about one-third. In 
the past two years the company could eas 
ily have sold 25 per cent. more tools than 
it has done had it had the facilities to turn 
them out, The offices are to be located on 
the sixth floor of the works, removed from 
the noise and dust of the street, but about 
on a level with and only 25 or 30 feet from 
the roadway of the new East River bridge. 
Plans are nearly ready for the foundry, 
which will increase the company’s capacity 
in that department fourfold. For months 
past it has been unable to do any outside 
foundry work, and has absorbed a large 
part of the output of four other foundries 
for its own necessities. It is stated at the 
office of the company that the demand for 
its product, both domestic and foreign, 
shows no abatement 

The Bethlehem Steel Company reports 
that a satisfactorily increasing number of 
railroads are taking up their locomoti 
forgings, either experimentally or by o1 


ders of lots ranging from 25 to 150 piece 


The parts in demand include axles, ptsto: 
rods and crank pin \ few of the 1 
using such forgings are Atlantic Co 
Line, Baltimore & Ohio, ¢ ( e 
Louis, Canadian Pacific, Chicago Gre 
Western, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P 
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Denver & Rio Grande, Grand Trunk, Le- 
high Valley, Northern Pacific, Wabash, 
etc. The list of purchasers includes also 
the names of the Baldwin, Richmond, 
Rome and Schenectady Locomotive Works 
and many other companies. 

We learn from Mr. J. C. Todd, “Mail 
and Express” Building, New York, that an 
active demand exists for hemp cleaning, 
or extracting, machinery. The war in the 
Philippines, with the closing of the ports 
there until a comparatively recent date, 
has caused high prices for Manila hemp, 
while sisal hemp production is being ex- 
tended, and it is for the extraction of this 
that machinery is in demand. Not only is 
sisal produced in the Bahamas and on the 
American continent, but in the Fast. 
There have lately been several inquiries 
from India, where Mr. Todd made an in- 
stallation some time There is an 
export inquiry for a plant for the extrac- 
tion of fifty tons of hemp per day, but the 
proposed location cannot be stated at pres- 
ent. Rope-making machinery, the use of 
which is largely in America and England, 
and which is more of an established indus- 
try, is relatively in quieter demand than 
the apparatus for extracting the crude ma- 
terial. There are inquiries for rope-mak- 
ing machinery from Australia and from 
Kobe, Japan, the latter for a proposed in- 
stailation at Manila. 


since. 


CHICAGO MACHINERY MARKET. 


The commercial, or jobbing, machinery 
trade of Chicago is excellent, The man- 
ufacture of machinery at this city is con- 
valescent. The attention of machinery 
builders a month ago was pretty well en- 
gaged with the strike of the machinists 
which was in progress. With its uncer- 
tainties ahead, the builders not only did 
not seek orders, but in some instances pre- 
ferred that the work, if exacting, should 
go elsewhere. They were not assured that 
they could fulfil the usual obligations, if 
assumed. The labor troubles have been 
smoothed over for several weeks, but the 
manufacturing trade has not fully recuper- 
ated. The fact illustrates how much 
easier it is to kill than to resuscitate busi- 
The shops are gradually getting 
back to their old degree of activity, but 
progress is moderate and old forces of 
men are not yet re-employed. However, 
there is steady improvement. 


ness, 


But the sale of machinery in the West 
is pronounced eminently satisfactory. With 
some factors of the trade one month ag- 
gregates very much the same as another, 
there having been a remarkable steadiness 
for almost a year. With others, the 
spring is preseyting its accustomed bulge 
in orders. A not uncommon remark is 
that March trade was the best within the 
experience of the seller in question. This 


seems remarkable in view of the strikes, 
but its interpretation is that trade went 
above and around the center of inactivity. 

There is quite a little new work, some 
of which was recently closed and some of 
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which is still under negotiation. The out- 
look is that more of this will develop in 
coming months. Much of it is of consid- 
erable magnitude. The shipbuilding plant 
to be erected in Collingwood, Ontario, on 
the great lakes, it is said, expects to con- 
struct vessels for the American trade, and 
will be quite a factor in shipbuilding. An- 
other shipbuilding plant is to be construct- 
ed in St, Louis. In Ohio large works have 
been planned to occupy the field in com- 
petition with one of the consolidated com- 
panies in steel product. Small machine 
shop equipments are not uncommon, and 
in various lines of iron working new plants 
are under way. The agricultural imple- 
ment workers continue to buy machine 
tools freely, many mining companies in 
the West are starting repair shops, and 
even Chicago is not without its new con- 
cerns. The Marshall & Huschart Ma- 
chinery Company has sold machine equip- 
ments to the Morgan Electric Machinery 
Company and to the Fanning Manufactur- 
ing Company, both of this city, the former 
makers of coal mining machinery, the lat- 
ter of hot air engines. 
CINCINNATI REPORT. 

Matters at this juncture in the Cincin- 
1ati machinery market suggest what 
might be termed a waiting game. The 
owners of machine tool plants and similar 
manufacturing concerns are, so far as can 
be learned, every one identified with the 
Metal Trades Association, and have held 
several meetings, considering the status of 
the promised strike. The workmen have 
sent in their demands and have set April 
23 as the date on which an answer must 
be received from the manufacturers, The 
latter, on the other hand, have kept cool, 
held several conferences, and give out that 
they are perfectly able to control the situ- 
ation. It is understood, however, that the 
request of the workmen for an ultimatum 
on the 23d has been met by a counter 
proposition on the part of the proprietors 
for a ten-days delay. This would bring 
the proposed settlement to a date early in 
May, when it is thought that all parties 
concerned can more successfully meet the 
issues involved. An attaché of one of the 
largest supply houses in the city said to- 
day that the situation in Cincinnati is not 
at all serious for the manufacturers, inas- 
much as all the local storehouses and those 
of other large cities in the country are 
well filled with finished stock. Had the 
promised Cincinnati strike occurred two 
or three months ago it would have been 
infinitely more serious. A cursory view 
of the local situation as a whole indicates 
that affairs are in very good shape, and 
little apprehension is felt. Another favor- 
abie symptom from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint is that the great mass of labor- 
ers in the machine shops here are German, 
and it is considered that this nationality, 
as a race, are reasonably satisfied with a 
modest compensation, and manage to 
thrive on what some of the other types of 
laborers would not find at all adequate. 
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Turning to local market conditions of 
the week, prices are being well maintained, 
showing that neither the strikes in other 
cities nor the threatening attitude here 
have had any appreciable effect. The 
Hamilton Machine Tool Company reports 
an unusually promising condition of af- 
fairs. Some of their departments are 
operated thirteen hours per day, and they 
are even putting on more men as Ooppor- 
tunity offers. This company reports 
mestic trade increased within 
the past two months. They have just fin- 
ished the first lot of radial drills from 
their remodeled patterns, and find that 
these are received very favorably. Two 
sizes are now ready—76 and 110 inches 
swing. Quite a number of tools have re- 
cently been added to their equipment 

The General Electric Company ha 
received an order from the 
Street Railway Company for a 2,000-kil- 
owatt generator, which is to be installed 
in the power station there. General Man 
ager Hays reports an increasing demand 
for power. It is quite possible that Cin- 
cinnati manufacturers of machine tools and 
allied lines of goods will join a movement 
to form an exhibition of metallic and ma- 
chinery goods in Moscow or St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. The idea is to begin this 
directly after the Paris Exposition is 
and to make it permanent. 
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Quotations. 
New York, Monday, April 16, 1900. 

Iron—American Pig, tidewater deliv- 
ery :— 

Pennsylvania Irons: 
No. 1 X foundry.........$22 45 @$23 70 
No, 2 % foundry... 0... 21 45 @ 22 70 
pe a 19 95 @ 20 95 

Alabama Irons: 
No. 1 foundry............ 22 25 @ 22 75 
No. 2 foundty.........<... 21 2§ @ aig 
No. 3 foundry............ 20 25 @ 20 75 
| a eee ee 22 25 @ 22 75 
We, BBO kcsvccsdasccvioe QA 25°@ Sieve 
Foundry forge........... 19 50 @ 20 0 

Bar Iron— Base sizes — Refined, mill 


with good 


trom store. 


price on dock, 2 @ 2.15c 
brands selling at 2.40 @ 2.50: 

Tool Steel—Base sizes—5t 
ity, 7 @ &€c.; extra grades, 12 14 
cial grades, 16c. and upward 

Machinery Steel—Base s1: 
brands from store, 2.70 @ 2.8 

Cold Rolled Steel Shafting] base 
From store, 4 @ 4.25c. 

Copper—Lake Superior 
17!4c.; electrolytic, 17¢.; ¢ 
17¢. 

Pig Lead—Wholesale lot {.70C., not 
York delivery; carloads, 4.7 

Pig Tin—In 5 and 10-ton jots, f 
New York, 3134 @ 32c. 

Spelter—Prime Western 
New York delivery. 

Lard Oil—Prime City, p: 
jobbing lots, 58 @ 61c 
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New Shops of the Lodge & Ship- 
ley Machine Tool Company. 
We feel sure that a very large propor- 
tion of our readers have been considerably 
interested in our accounts of various ma- 
chine shops. Broadly speaking, the ma- 
chine tool shops of the country have been 
reconstructed during the past five years. 
Most of them have been compelled to pro- 
vide more room for the growth of their 


business, and in doing this many have 
sought new locations, where conditions are 
favorable to the construction of a shop 
especially adapted to present needs and 
also where possible future extensions may 
be made with a minimum of disturbance. 
Among the firms that have found new 
locations is the Lodge & 


Tool 


writer approached 


Shipley Machine 
As the 
shops in 


Company, of Cincinnati. 


these new 
a Cincinnati trolley car and inquired of 
the motorman for their location, he point- 
ed them out and volunteered the informa- 
tion that they were the best and finest ma- 
chine shops in the city, How good a judge 
of such matters the motorman may have 
been we are unable to say. The charge of 
having subsidized him could not be fas 
tened upon Mr. Shipley, and the probabil 
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2h ae the motorman was entirely sin- 

S$ Opinion. The 
that the shop is real] 
We give a suffic 
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important fact is 
y an elegant one, and 
lent 


number of photo 


and reproductions of work- 


though, of course, it is 
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ing drawings to enable our readers to get 
a very good idea of what it is like. 

As most of us know, the Lodge & Ship- 
ley Company make a specialty of lathes, 
Mr. 


Lodge has had many years’ experience in 


of which they make only a few sizes. 
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a vicw to reasonable economy in_ first 


cost. 









The street level where this shop stands 
is considerably below the ground level, and 
the building is therefore two stories high 


in front and only one story for most of the 
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FIG. I. EXTERIOR VIEW OF THI 
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FIG. 2. GENERAL VIEW OF MAIN OFFICE. 
building them, and sometimes in shops 


which were not by any means all that he same hight 
could desire. The present one is pretty The view Fig. 1 gives a very goo 
nearly as he thinks such a shop should be, of the appearance of th hop ; 


constructed with 


distane c bac ] . 


proached from the city, althoug] 
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FIG. 4. ANOTHER VIEW IN MACHINE SHOP. 


always do 


the fact that a good photograph could not fountain that appears in this view there is only appear so, as in i 
be obtained from this point, the engraving a flight of steps, which appears almost as_ in an architect’s drawing 
has been made from an artist’s drawing, well and is more useful, and the people Entering the front 
which, after the manner of artists, is seen walking in the street in front of the level, a flight of stair 
somewhat idealized. In place of the shop are not really made of wood; they reach the office, the uJ 
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of these 
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3 5. PLANER DEPARTMENT. 














FIG. 6. GEAR CUTTERS, TOOL ROOM AND LATHE-HEAD BORING MACHINI 


“lairs being visible in the lower left-hand 
“orner of the photograph Fig. 2, which 
Rives a general view of the office—an ex- 
“eptionally attractive, neat and well- 
“quipped place for the transaction of busi- 


ness, An open door in the half-high par- wash rooms, bath room, etc., for the office 


tition gives a glimpse of the private office force, The office is finished and furnished 
and desks of Messrs. Lodge and Shipley. 1 

At the extreme left is the door to a fire- 

proof vault, an bevond are located the 
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ing, the general arrangement and special 
features. The work handled is not very 
heavy, nor of such a character as requires 
that it be moved about the shop very 
much, and for that reason cranes which 
are moved up and down the shop by hand 
answer every purpose, and there are three 
of these over the erecting floor in the cen 
ter of the building, one of them having 
two air hoists. On either side are seen the 
pipes for the hot blast system of heating, 
with which the building is fully equipped, 
and at the right is seen a portion of the 
office and of the fireproof vault. Beyond 
these a portion of the floor is divided by 
low partitions into small departments, in 
each of which some certain portion of the 
lathe is assembled ready to go to the 
erecting floor, and the wall space sur- 
rounding these compartments is utilized 
for shelf room and work benches. 

Figs. 4 to 7, inclusive, give other views 
within the shop. Fig. 5 shows how the 
work is put on to the planers in lots to 
cover the platen of as large a machine as 
can be advantageously used, there being 
four lathe beds on one planer, eight sad- 
dles on another, etc. 

Fig. 6 shows the machine in which the 
heads are bored for the spindle boxes and 
the back gear shaft, this being done in fix 
tures which locate and support the boring 
bars in their proper positions, the bars 
being driven by means of a universal joint 
connection to the spindle of the machine, 
so that the accuracy of the results does 
not depend upon the accuracy of the bor- 
ing machine nor upon the accuracy with 
which the fixture is placed upon the platen. 

At the left of Fig. 7 is seen a lathe, in 
which a lathe spindle is held in bearings 
provided in special standards, so that cer- 
tain finishing operations, such as the taper 
hole and the thread and shoulder for the 
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face plate are finished while the spindle 
is turning upon its own bearings, 
| The various engravings made from the 
on working drawings of Bert L. Baldwin, 
4 neil : M. E., of Cincinnati, the architect, explain 
themselves and require no comment, 
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Already these shops have been out- 
grown, and near them are others almost 
equally large, in which certain sizes of 
Lovkouts Thick the Lodge & Shipley lathe are made under 
by hd 7777 contract, it being thought better to con- 
fine each shop to a rather narrow range of 
$1Zes. 
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a's0 Microscopic Study of Metals in 


Ceiling Joists 


1.G.& Bewied England. 


Yellow Pine 


| arched Lint cetie The microscopic study of metals was 
a | the subject of a late address by Mr. J. E. 

( Stead, F.C. S., F. I. C., before the Cleve- 
land Institution of Engineers held at 
Middlesbrough, England, a report of which 
appears in the “Enginecr and Jron Trades 
Advertiser.” 

“Mr. Stead not only delivered an ad- 
dress, but he gave a practical demonstra- 
tion of the method of preparing metals 
and alloys for microscopic examination, 
cutting, griading, polishing and etching 
samples of metals, and then exhibiting the 
specimens under a number of microscopes. 
Taking a piece of pig iron, and polishing 
it to a perfectly fine reflecting surface, Mr. 
Stead showed that the essential constituent 
parts were gathered into separate and 
easily distinguishable centers. The car- 
bides were also shown to be in isolated 
silver crystals, while the phosphorus and 
a a sulphur compounds were seen each dis- 
i tinctly separated from the other constit- 

uents. It was demonstrated that if a piece 
of white pig iron, containing carbon, sul- 

a phur and phosphorus, was polished bright- 

— ly, so as to have a mirror-like surface, and 
then heated until it became purple in color 
to the naked eye, when examined under the 

l microscope it was seen that the various 
| constituents were diversely colored from 
| 
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each other, the iron being a fine sky blue, 
the carbides an orange color, the phos- 
phides a pale-brown yellow and the sul- 
phides a slaty blue. That phosphides 
could be identified in that way was an en- 
tirely new discovery. He had demon- 
strated that they could. Hitherto practi- 
cal iron manufacturers had had a difficulty 
in telling whether pig iron contained phos- 
phorus—it was impossille to tell from a 
fracture whether it was present or not. 
But by the simple process of polishing a 
chip of the iron as described, and examin- 
ing it under the microscope, they could 
tell at once whether phosphorus was pres- 
ent. A point of great importance to manu- 
facturers was that by this process metal- 
J lurgists were enabled to say at once, in 
“Chao very many cases at least, whether or not 
steel had been badly treated after it left 
their works. Frequently manufacturers 
had steel returned because it was alleged 

by the users that it was not up to the wom wg TR 
standard. By examining a specimen un- ——_ 
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der the microscope they could readily 
ascertain whether the steel had been im- 
properly treated by the users, and so settle 
any dispute as to the quality of the ma- 
terial supplied by them. Mr. Stead ex- 
hibited a series of alloys showing that in- 
stead of being homogeneous, as was gen- 
erally supposed, they really were practi- 
cally concretes, and were built up of vari- 
ous crystals.” 





Measuring Machine for Showing the 
Distortion of Hardened Work. 


We show herewith a novel measuring 
machine intended to show the amount of 
distortion in hardened pieces which are to 
be ground in a grinding machine. In the 
use of the device all such hardened pieces 
are placed in it in order to determine if 
the distortion is or is not too great for 
the piece to hold up to size in grinding. 
The device is in use at the works of the 
Boyer Machine Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., who have kindly supplied the photo- 
graph from which the accompanying half- 
tone has been made. The piece being 
tested is the valve of the Boyer pneumatic 
hammer, This valve, and several other 
interesting processes employed in its pro- 
duction, as well as other features of this 
shop, were shown in our issue of June 15 
last, 

The valve is here shown on its mandrel 
teady for grinding. The mandrels 
Provided in large numbers, and a quantity 
of them, loaded with their valves, 
brought to this machine, where those 
which are so distorted as not to hold up in 
grinding, if any such there be, are quickly 
detected, and the grinding of them is 
‘aved, or if the distortion can be corrected 
the Piece can be saved instead of lost, as 
would be the case if it were ground and 
found not to hold up in that process. 

On an arm in the rear of the machine a 
multiplying lever will be seen. The lever 
oe a graduated scale reading to 
“ousandths. The contact piece is pressed 
“€ainst the piece to be tested by a light 


are 


are 
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spring, and by simply rotating the man- 
drel with the thumb and finger, the move- 
ment of the multiplying lever will show 
how much the piece being tested is out. It 
will be seen that no careful setting of the 
multiplying lever is involved, since there 
is no measuring of the size of the piece. 
The movement of the lever is all that is 
observed. Should the piece be truly round 
the finger will stand still, but should it be 
out the finger will move just twice the 
of the Should the 
piece, as turned, have an allowance of, 


amount distortion, 
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allowance the piece will hold up, but if it 
be greater it will not. 


Of course, 
test is made at various points of their 
length, and to provide for this the sup- 
port for the multiplying lever is arranged 
for convenient adjustment lengthwise of 
the machine. Our readers will not fail to 
note the correct design of the machine in 
being supported on three points. 

The machine appears to be a decided 
addition to shop appliances for facilitating 
work of the best class. 


in testing longer pieces the 





An interesting item of our export trade 
of windmills. An 
contract for the largest windmill 


is that Illinois firm 
has a 
ever shipped from this country, and for 
others not 


wheel is to be 40 feet in diameter, and it 


several so large. The large 
goes to the Atlas Mountains, in Algeria, 
mill. A 60 


high, goes with it, also an 8-inch 


to drive a flour steel tower, 
feet 
pump to be driven alternately with the 
The same 
13-foot 


mill and a 40-foot steel tower to a mission- 


mill and a 7,000-gallon tank. 


company has recently shipped a 
ary institution at the foot of Mount Leb- 
near An_ 18-foot 


pumping mill with an 80-foot angle steel 


anon, Beyrout, Syria. 
tower was sent to the Khedive of Egypt. 
It is to lift water 80 feet above the well 
level and 40 feet above the ground, at San 
Stefano This 
has a capacity of 4,000 gallons an 


Palace, near Alexandria. 


pump 

















MEASURING MACHINE FOR HOWING 


say, five one-thousandths in its diameter 
for grinding, it hold 
grinding if distorted more than two and a 
half thousandths, should it be 
torted this amount 


would not up in 


and dis- 


the movement of the 


lever would be five thousandths, which is 
the same as the allowance for grinding. 
In other words, it is only necessary to com 
pare the movement of the lever with the 
amount allowed for grinding in order to 
determine whether the piece will hold up. 
Should that than the 


movement be les 
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cently two 
tanks 
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of hostilities in South Africa two 13-foot 


wheels were shipped to an ostrich farm in 


Cape Colony. Some would like to kn 
how this interesting trade 1 vor 
for there plenty 
States Wind Engine & Pump Company, of 
Ill., who have se d tl trad 


more of it the United 
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An Improved Prony Brake. 
BY E. J, ARMSTRONG. 


From a theoretical standpoint, the most 
to mechanics is 
familiar 


efficient machine known 
the absorbing dynamometer, a 
type of which is the Prony brake. Its 
mission is to convert power into heat, and 
it accomplishes this result with exactly 
100 per cent. efficiency. In other respects 
its performance is not quite so satisfac- 
tory. Fig. 1 shows its usual and almost 
conventional form. With this 
tion it works fairly well on light loads; 
but with larger ones the difficulty of car 


construc- 


rying them steadily increases, until, when 
absorbing a large amount of power, it is 
very hard indeed-to maintain a uniform 
load. The slight change shown in Fig. 2 
produces a very great improvement in this 
respect—so much so _ that 200 
horse-power have been maintained with 


loads of 


almost absolute steadiness without chang- 
ing the adjustment of the tension screw 
for half an hour at a time. 

The improvement consists in making 
the gap in the brake band at the bottom 
instead of at the top, so as to bring the 
tension screw where it will have a more 
uniform strain, and then adding a spring 
under the tension nut as shown in Fig, 2. 
The action of the spring in aiding to 
maintain a constant strain on the tension 
screw is so obvious that it needs no com- 
ment. The reason for placing it at the 
bottom is perhaps not quite so clear. In 
Fig. 1 the strain on the tension screw is 
not necessarily proportional to the load 
carried, while in Fig. 2 it is more nearly 
so. In Fig, 1 there is a wrapping action, 
similar, only in much less degree, to that 
which takes place when a loose corner of 
a garment gets curled around a shaft. 
After a revolution or two it wraps so 
tight that—well—the list of poor fellows 
who have had _ their battered out 
that way is a long one. It can readily be 
seen that if the part of the brake marked 
Al happened to stick to the brake wheel 
rather tightly a good deal of load might be 
put on without there being much, if any, 


lives 


strain on the tension screw, or with the 
brake well lubricated everywhere, it might 
take a considerable tension to put on a 
load. With the brake arranged as in Fig. 
2 the strain on the tension screw becomes 
more nearly proportional to the load car- 
ried, and with a uniform load is nearly 
constant, even under changing conditions 
of lubrication. Just why this is so is not 
easy to explain intelligibly, but will be ap- 
parent on a little study. If the strain on 
the tension screw is constant under steady 
load, it follows that the load will be con- 
stant with uniform tension of the screw, 
and this is practically provided for by the 
spring. For a wide range of loads it is 
best to have several of these springs, of 
different sizes, using for any load as light 
a spring as will do the work, when com- 
pressed a considerable distance. 


[Mr. Armstrong has probably had at 
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least as much experience with the Prony 
brake as any one living, and his construc- 
tion is deserving of a corresponding 
amount of attention.—Ed. | 





A Pneumatic Boiler Tube Cutter. 

We show herewith in half-tone and line 
engravings a recent addition to the long 
and remarkable list of special tools oper- 
ated by compressed air, which form such a 
conspicuous feature of recent mechanical 
progress. 


At a, Fig. 1, is the flue sheet of an old 
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surface, and in less time than it takes to 
tell it the flue is cut through. The air be- 
ing turned off, the spring within the feed 
cylinder causes the roller cutter to with- 
draw and the tool is removed from the 
tube. A stop gage j bears against the tube 
sheet and insures that the tubes shall all 
be cut to the same length. 

Fig. 2 shows the manner of using the tool 
in cutting off the surplus ends of the tubes 
to uniform length after they have been put 
in the boiler and expanded at the opposite 


end. The only change is in the stop gage, 
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boiler, from which the tube b is to be re- 
moved. The roller cutter c is carried by 
a tubular shank d, which is revolved by 
the air motor ec. The cutter is carried in 
a block f, which is backed up by the feed- 
ing wedge g. Inserted in the hollow driv- 
ing shank is a small cylinder /1, the piston 
t of which is connected directly to the 
wedge g. The construction of the motor 
is such that when air is turned on to cause 
it to revolve, the air is also turned in to 
the feed cylinder . The cutter is thus 
caused to revolve within the flue, while 
through the feed cylinder and wedge, it 
is forced radially outward against the flue 


—— 
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Fig. 2 
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which is so enlarged in diameter ane 
length as to enclose the projec 
the tube and bear against the 


Several notches will be seen 


ting end of 
flue sheet. 
the hollow 
shank outside the stop gage 
which, in combination with 
varying lengths, the tubes ca! 
various points. 

Fig. 3 shows the apparatu 
moving the tubes of an old 
In such a case the h 


Jocomotive 
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i vy shank 15 
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extended by the insertion 
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Arranged 


piece Ol 
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A rope with pulleys and counterweight for 
supporting the weight of the motor will be 
noticed. 

The tool is the product of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, 635 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. 





A Fixative for Lead Pencil and 
Crayon Work. 


A serious objection to the use of the 
lead pencil lies in the fact that the marks 
are not permanent. The pencil is a vastly 
more facile and handy instrument than the 
pen, and both sketchers and writers are 
seriously hampered by the necessity which 
80 generally compels them to use the lat- 
ter, When the pencil is used it is often 
most desirable, and even very important, 
' preserve sketches and memoranda pre- 
tisely as they are made. The reproduc- 
tion of pencil work by typewriter or pen, 
merely for the sake of permanent preser- 
Yation, entails additional labor and ex- 
pense, as well as time, which might mostly 
* avoided if a handy preparation were 
at hand that would fix the original marks 
4S made. Two residents of France have 
‘ecently obtained a United States patent 
oF a fixative that may be of use in draft- 
'g Tooms and elsewhere, and which seems 
% be not costly or difficult of preparation. 
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The entire process is thus described in the 
specification : ; 
“Our fixative has for its basis casein 
and alcohol, and for obtaining the same 
we proceed in the following manner: For 
preparing a liter of fixative we dissolve 
about 25 grams (.88 ounce) of chemi- 
cally-pure casein, free of grease, in 200 or 
250 grams (8.8 ounces) of distilled water 


aK 
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less rapidly, according to the more or less 
elevated temperature of the room in which 
Practically a 
normal temperature of 20 degrees centi- 
grade (68 degrees Fahr.), or thereabout, 


the operation takes place. 


is perfectly suitable. After the casein has 
been completely dissolved we slowly pour 
the solution 800 cubic centi- 


into 750 or 


meters (1.4 pints) of pure alcohol, prefer- 
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Cutting off Surplus Ends of 
New Tubes 
Fig, 2 
PNEUMATIC BOILER TUBE CUTTER. 
saturated with borax and heated to a tem- ably methylic alcohol, which is 99.5 per 
perature of about 40 degrees centigrade cent. ab-olute or pure, which is free of 


(104 degrees Fahr). The casein is left to 
dissolve and to rest during a few days, 


said dissolution being carried on more or 
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acetone, care being taken that the mixture 
be continuously The product 


looks then like milk, and after having been 


stirred 
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left to rest for about twenty days it clari- 
fies and forms a slight deposit. It is de- 
canted and is then ready for use. Our 
fixative prepared as hereinbefore explained 
is practically neutral and exerts but a very 
slight action upon litmus. This product 
is applied in the same way as other fixa- 
tives generally employed, it being pro- 
jected upon the drawing in the state of a 
fine liquid spray by means of any suitable 
atomizer.” 





Molding a Large Planer Platen 
Without a Pattern. 


BY R. H. PALMER. 


The casting to be made is 17 feet long, 
4 feet 10 inches wide, 15 inches high. It 
has two ribs lengthwise as shown in the 
sketch, B, Fig. 1, and is cross-ribbed as 
well, the ribs coming up as far as the 
flange running around on the inside. A 
gives the end view, while E shows bottom 
side of the casting, which, however, is the 
top of the platen, when finished. The 
slots in the top are planed. 

No pattern is furnished the molder, but 
there is a corebox, with loose pieces, which 
are taken out and replaced as wanted, to 
make the cores to core out the center or 
inside of the casting, as core D, also a 
corebox to make cores to core slot N, 
Fig. 3. 

In making this casting, a hole is first 
dug in the floor the size wanted. Binders 
B, Fig. 2 are next bedded in at the re- 
quired depth, being leveled across the 
mold, and also lengthwise by the use of 
a straightedge. Upright bolts or rods are 
slipped into the slots in the ends of the 
binders, and the sand is tucked around 
and rammed up around the binders and 
rods to point A X, Fig. 3, and is then 
struck off even with the top of the binders. 
Planks A, 3 inches thick are then laid on 
this bed; pieces of joist are sawed off to 
reach from these planks to the joint of 
the mold, as shown at 2, Fig. 3, and set so 
that the cope will. rest on them. A cinder 
bed C is now put on top of the planks, 
reaching beyond the flask, and pipes M 
are set on this bed to carry off the gas. 
The pipes are set alternately on the op- 
posite sides of the mold, and a bunch of 
waste is stuck in the end of each to keep 
the sand out. Tle sand is now rammed 
up as high as required—say, within 1 inch 
of where the pattern should rest. This 
mass of sand is given a good venting 
down to the cinder bed. The bed which 
is to form the face on which the pactern 
is to rest is then made with facing on top 
of this. 

Now, as we have no pattern, a frame- 
work of boards the width of the casting, 
with shrink added, and the right hight, is 
made about one-third the length of casting 
wanted. This frame E, Fig. 2, which is 
shown resting on the sand bed, is placed in 
position, and arrangements are made for 
gating, as shown at J. The uprights are 
set, perhaps better shown at J, Fig. 3, also 
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the inlet gate / X, Fig. 3; the cross-gate 
X, Fig. 2, is aft rwards cut. This pat- 
tern, as I will call it, is held in place by 
pieces of pig iron until enough sand has 
been rammed around it to keep it in place, 
when the pigs are removed, facing being 
used next to the pattern, and, when pos- 
sible, the boards D, Fig. 2, are set up and 
held in position by pieces of pig iron, so 
that the sand may be rammed entirely to 
the end of this pattern. Vents are also 
shoved down next the sides after this has 
been done, but the joint is struck off level 
and made before the vents are punched. 
This skeleton is now drawn up and placed 
farther along, and the mold is rammed up 
in this way, in sections, until the right 
length is obtained, boards being laid over 
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say, thickness at X L X, Fig. 3—and on 
these pieces of plank the cores to core out 
the inside of the casting are set. The 
cores rheet in the center of the rib at point 
X in B, Fig. 1. These cores are all set by 
drawing or blueprint, and each core is 
represented by a letter on the blueprint, 
and is so marked when made by the core- 
maker, and in setting they are all tried 
with a straightedge as they are set, to see 
that none are too high, and they are also 
set to thickness by measure for the sides 
and ends. Flour is now run around the 
vent holes in the cores, but parting sand 
is run along the joint, and the distance 
from the edge of the mold to where the 
outside of the cope should come is marked 
on each side and also at the ends. 
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THE PLATEN TO BE MADE. 
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the joint as each section is ratamed up, 
and the pattern moved along to preserve 
the joint. 

We will suppose the drag is in this way 
rammed up in the floor and finished. A 
board is now laid on the floor as large as 


. the cope, and a plain cope is rammed up 


on it, gate-sticks being set where wanted 
to form the holes through the cope for 
risers, vents for cores, rods to hold up 
cores and pouring gates. These, of course, 
have to be calculated for to come in proper 
place. 

We now have the mold ‘finished. The 
uprights J being drawn and gates X X, 
Fig. 3 drawn in also, cores making the 
slots at N are set, and secured by being 
bedded down where wanted, and chaplet 
driven through them into the planks at 
the bottom of the mold. Pieces of plank 
the thickness the casting is required to be 
are now laid on the bottom of the mold— 





The cope is now lowered on to the cores 
or drag. The stakes, as X X, Fig. 3, are 
now set, also X X, Fig. 4. The cope 1s 
hoisted off as there may be some places 
needing fixing along the sides or some 
places to be filled in a little. Providing 
there is nothing required, it is lowered 
again. After connecting core vents with 
V, Fig. 3, binders P are placed length- 
ways on top of the cope ends resting on 


pieces of board placed on the edges of the 
flask, same as J/J, Fig. 3, also om the 
iron bars for ends of binder to rest 0m 
Next, blocks, as R, Figs. 3 and 4 are 
placed on the edge of flask, with ion 
plates laid on top of them and cross- 
binders B are placed across the cope rest 
ing on them. 

Next, hooks are shoved down into the 
holes and caught into staples in the core 
as Z, Fig. 3. The small binder or bearer 

lots in it, 15 


i Fig. 3 having holes or 
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placed, and these bolt hooks are brought 
up through them, and nut W is screwed 
down. In this way the cores are bolted to 
the cope, the binder T resting on binder B. 
After the cores are all bolted up in this 
way, a few of the nuts and washers seen 
at the ends of the rods on the cope at 
AXA, Fig. 3, are put on and tightened. 
They are then loosened and taken off. 
Two cranes are hitched on and the cope 
and the whole thing is hoisted up with 
the cores bolted to it; but I should say 
that runners K are built first, and run- 
offs around the risers made ready. In 
fact, everything is done so that it can be 
lowered and be as near ready to pour as 
it can be. 

The pieces of plank are removed, the 
mold blacked, and gate X, Fig. 2, connect- 
ing the uprights J with main runners or 
uprights to basin K is cut. Vents are 
scratchedand channelways to take them to 
the gate or sprew are cut. A gate is cut to 
the risers, and all being ready, the cope is 
lowered for good. When this is being 
done there should be enough men so that 
there shall be no danger of the bolt rods 
catching under the binder. I would rather 
have a man at each. 

We will suppose the cope is on for 
good. Washers are put on the bolt rods, 
and nuts tightened. See that the cope 
comes to the tops of the studs running 
between the plank and joint of flask. If 
it does not come to a solid bearing, shove 
a wedge between the two. Don’t try to 
turn the nut down to force the two to- 
gether. If you do, you will remember it, 
with a crush in the mold. Now, when the 
nuts are tightened, shove wedges between 
the binder P, and each bar of the flask, 
as S, also between binders P and cross- 
binders B. In this way you are catching 
all of the upward strain, and the binders 
will not be liable to spring. Ithardly seems 
possible that some of the solid-appearing 
binders we use in a foundry can be sprung, 
yet experience has taught many a molder 
that they can, and one of the best things 
$ not to run any risk. As the studs F 
bear on the plank A, and the cope on them, 
we are sure the sides of the mold will not 
be crushed in. So we can safely weight 
the center, and in this way stiffen the 
binders; so before placing wedges H, Fig. 
4 put some of those heavy weights B 
from cross-binder to cross-binder. 

When the cope is tried on, and before 
the cores are bolted to it, drop a little 
flour down your risers, to mark where 
they are to have gates cut, and see that 

the vents in the cores are connected with 
‘ent openings in cope. If not, use the gate- 
‘utter and connect them. 

After the above, run a row of pig iron 
next to the sides and ends of the flask, 
“ceping it away some 4 inches, and ram 
—e pig iron and flask. Remove 

Tom vent pipes M. 
1 making a casting as above, you have 
Wy lifting strain on the cope. for 
ere Sa great deal of core surface: hence 
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it calls for a solid and substantial rigging, 
and if your rigging is too light, you may 
remember it with anything but pleasure. 
Iheaded this article as I did,as all that the 
company ordering the casting furnished 
was the loose pieces tc go in the corebox, 
and the corebox to form inside of cast- 
ing cores, also a corebox for cores in face 
of casting, and a blueprint. Point A at 
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About Ourselves. 

By the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States our population at the beginning of 
this year was 77,000,000, and it cost $700,- 
000,000, or $9.21 apiece, to run the govern- 
ment for the previous year. We exported 
for the year ending June 30, 1899, mer- 
chandise to the value of $1,203,931,222, or 
$36.12 per capita, and imported $697,148,- 
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the corner of B, Fig. 1, was simply a loose 4c9, or $9.02 per capita. The tonnage of 
piece, some 4 inch thick, whittled out and American shipping increased 2.41 per cent., 


set up alongside the skeleton. 





In the ‘For Sale’ column of a daily 
paper we recently noticed an ad. of “two 


4 inches pitch diam 


rawhide pinions, 12% 
eter, 14 teeth, 514 inches long, 3 
shrouded, al- 


inches 


21% inches, bras 


pitch, bore 
most new and in perfect condition.” Might 
as well advertise a glass eye or a set of 


fal e teeth 


exports and 
American ship 


cted $ 


ot our 


and only 8.9 per cent 


imports was carried in 


The Post Office Department coll 
per capita and spent $1.38. Public scl 


expenditures are steadily increasing 


$9.04 pe! 


1X08 the cost wa { 


age 


21,4c0,000 of school 
was $2,745,350,506 


$1,904 071,84 


money on July 1 
$26 12 per capita 
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A Large Plate Shear. 

The Hilles & Jones Company, of Wil- 
mington, Del., have built a standard plate 
shear of new design, of which we publish 
an illustration. The sliding head is held 
in position by recessed caps, which give 
a clear view of the cutting edge of the 
knife at all times, 


matic clamping beam of cast steel, which 


There is also an auto- 


can be used when desired, this beam being 
made as light as possible so that it does 
not interfere greatly with the operator’s 
work. The sliding head is 


view of the 
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five strokes per minute. There is a clutch 
to start and stop the sliding head, so that 
without 
machine 


the knives can be adjusted, etc., 
The 


shown is fitted up with an engine on the 


stopping the main shear. 


right-hand housing, but frequently an elec- 
tric motor is mounted on a bracket on one 
of the housings instead, this motor driving 
through cut gears and a friction clutch on 
to the flywheel shaft. The 
counterbalancing the sliding head in this 

through 
Where convenient, however, one 
To the 


method of 


case was cast-steel levers and 


weights. 
or two cylinders are preferred. 
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A Novel Arrangement of Traveling 
Crane. 

At the new works of the H. W. Cald- 
well & Son Company, Western avenue, 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth streets, Chi- 
cago, a novel arrangement of traveling 
crane has been adopted, which is shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. 

The plan view of the works, Fig. 1, 
shows that in order to command all the 
buildings it was 


necessary to the 


switch track between the buildings facing 


run 


on Seventeenth street and those facing on 




















controlled by an automatic stop, which 
brings the head to rest at the top of the 
stroke; this stop is controlled by hand 
lever and foot treadle extending around 
the whole front of the machine. The two 
bracket arms for supporting the plate are 
adjustable to any desired point; the lower 
knife block is also adjustable, so that back- 
ing out of the knives is unnecessary. A 
special feature of this machine is that one 
of the housings is fitted up with a scrap 
shear to take care of the long strips 
sheared the main knives. This 
scrap shear is driven from the flywheel 
shaft through a train of gears, and is ar- 
ranged to run at a speed of about forty- 


off on 


A LARGE PLATE SHEAR. 

under side of the piston steam or air is ad- 
mitted, the weight of the head being sim- 
ply cushioned on the air or steam, and 
forcing it back into the pipe as it de- 
four 
cutting edges and reversible, although for 


scends. The knives are made with 
light work some mills prefer to have two 
cutting edges only. The whole machine has 
been designed for heavy and continuous 
mill service, and it is built in a number 
of different sizes, ranging from 30 inches 
wide and for %-inch plate to 12 feet wide 
for 1%-inch plate. The depth of the 
throat in the housings is 26 inches, and 
the between 
from 50 to 125 inches. 


distance housings is made 


Eighteenth street, The insurance regula- 


tions in force in the city of Chicago favor 
the placing of buildings with considerable 
space between, so that in planning the ar- 
rangement of the plant it found de- 
sirable to locate the power house acros® 
the switch track from the main buildings. 
rated, which 


idily to this 


The power is electrically get 


plan, of course, lends itself 
arrangement. 

A switch track running 
machine shop is more or | 


‘rectly into 4 
>f a nuisance, 


as the space occupied by the tracks mu 
be kept clear for the mo ent ot . 

. 111. for any other 
and is hence hardly available tor any © 


purpose. 
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To take 
the arrangement adopted does not provide 


advantage of these conditions 


any tracks in the buildings, but instead a 
crane structure running out of the build 
ing, with a peculiar arrangement of doors 
by which the crane and its load may run 
bodily out of the building, over the track. 
Fig. 2 is an interior view of this end of 
the machine shop. Two sliding doors will 
be seen, which extend to a hight of about 
50 feet, or nearly to the hight of the crane 
track. These doors are very substantially 
constructed with structural steel frames, 
which are well trussed to oppose wind 
pressure and prevent warping. They are 
opened and closed by a rack and pinion 
operated by link belting and sprocket 
wheels—the sprocket wheels below being 
actuated by a crank. Fig. 3 is an exterior 
view, and shows the crane structure pro 
vided to enable the crane to command the 
track \bove the doors already described 
will be seen a third door, which is sup- 
ported by truck wheels running on the 
crane track, the opening being large 


enough to permit the crane to go bodily 


out of the building, When loading is to 
be done the load is hoisted by the crane, 


the lower sliding doors are opened, the 
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upper door is connected to the crane, and 
load, crane and upper door are then run 
out of the building. The load being de- 
posited on the car, the reverse movement 
of the crane closes the upper door, when 
the closing of the lower doors leaves all 
as before, and the crane being detached 
from the upper cloor, it is free to do such 
work as is needed in the building. The 
lower doors are also, of course, available 
to permit the entry and exit of wagons. 
Less thar, a minute is consumed in open- 
ing the doors, bringing in the wagon and 
again closing the doors. 
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without out of the shaper 
chuck?” 

Well, now, that piece need not stay long 
in the shaper chuck waiting for the an- 
swer. Just weigh the chips. The present 
weight is 9 pounds and 7 ounces = I5I 
ounces, and the required weight is 7% 
pounds = 120 ounces; then 151 — 120 = 
31 ounces. Just plane away until there are 
31 ounces of chips—r ounce less than 2 
pounds—and there you are. The grocer’s 
boy at the corner could have answered 
this, with no charge for postage. 

It is quite probable that there are no 


taking it 














FIG. 3. EXTERIOR VIEW, SHOWING CRANE STRUCTURE. 


Letters from Practical Men 


The Asking of Questions. 
Editor American Machinist: 
I have before me a question recently re- 
ceived with a request for an immediate 


answer. I do not know just why this, or 
any other question, should be propounded 
to me, because my line is the asking of 
questions rather than the answering of 
them. I am more expert at getting off a 
suggestion than anything else, but the sug- 
gestion is most frequently a question in 
disguise, although some persons who 
sometimes read some of the suggestions 


take them for assertions and proceed to. 


make trouble for me. The present ques- 
tion is interesting in more ways than one, 
and here it is. 

“T have a cast-iron block to plane up, 
and when done it must weigh 7% pounds. 
It now weighs 9 pounds and 7 ounces; 
how can I get it to the required weight 


scales handy, or at least no scales that will 
weigh accurately to ounces, but it is toler- 
ably certain that there is a 2-foot rule 
around, and we must try to get along with 
that. The weight of a cubic inch of cast 
iron, not weighing the blow-holes, is .26 
pound; a pound, therefore, must equal 
I — .26 = 3.846 cubic inches, and an 
ounce, 3.846 — 16 = .244 cubic inch, 
nearly. Then, as we want to cut off 31 
ounces, this will be 31 & .244 = 7.56 cubic 
inches. As the original weight was 151 
ounces, this would equal 151 & .244 = 
36.84 cubic inches, and 36.84 — 7.56 = 
29.28 cubic inches, which should be what 
would remain. I can’t say anything about 
show to measure the cubic contents either 
before or after, because I don’t know any- 
thing about the shape of the piece. This 
is one of the questions that you are ex- 
pected to answer without data, like mak- 
ing bricks without straw. 

If the piece to be planed was any per- 
fectly rectangular figure, like, for instance, 
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a half of a brick, say, 4x4x2%4 inches, 
which would not be far from the actual 
dimensions for the original weight given, 
then the case of ascertaining how much 
should be planed off of one edge would 
be one of simple proportion. The original 
weight being 151 ounces, the required 
weight 120 ounces and the hight of the 
piece as it stood in the chuck 4 inches, we 
have: 151 :120::4:.4, and (120% 4) + 
I5I = 3.17 inches, the hight to which the 
piece should be planed to give the required 
weight. If the iron was to be planed off 
of the flat side of the piece, we would 
have: 151 : 120 ::2.25 : 1.78 for the hight. 

This ought to be enough to satisfy our 
friend by way of answer to his question, 
especially as there is no sign of any pay 
for the time and the mental wear and tear. 
But the answering of the question in this 
way does not seem to be quite a satisfac- 
tory end to the business. When one an- 
swers a question the answer to it, when 
received, is a service rendered or a favor 
conferred, and so the asking of the ques- 
tion conveys to the person questioned the 
right to retort with another question which 
in the answer may furnish some reim- 
bursement. In this case I do not see why 
I am not warranted in asking a return 
question; and there is really no occasion 
for misconstruing my motive in asking it. 
I merely ask, then, and not for the ques- 
tioner’s future discouragement, why he 
did not answer this question for himself. 
He surely will hardly say that he could not 
have answered it by one or another of the 
methods that I have suggested. By an- 
swering the question for himself he would 
have been preserving his independence, 
promoting his self-dependence and _ in- 
creasing his ability to answer more ad- 
vanced questions later. Instead of that, 
he has deliberately given away or thrown 
away this fine little opportunity of de- 
veloping his thinking powers, and I get 
the benefit of the mental exercise instead 
of he. If others have opportunities of this 
kind to squander, they also may send them 
this way, but they must not be offended if 
I call them , if I suggest that they are 
doing a foolish and prodigal thing. 

Another question that I can’t help ask- 
ing is, Why did not the questioner ask his 
question completely and properly? Why 
did he not embody in his question the 
necessary data, the data which he had in 
his possession and which could not have 
failed to have elicited a more satisfactory 
answer, and probably with much less 
effort? He certainly should have given 
with his question some information as t0 
the shape and dimensions of the piece to 
be planed. My answer, after all, may not 
have hit his case and may not really fit the 
conditions that he wished have satis 
fied. 

I would insist as much 
the propriety, the necessity 0 
asking questions; but this dodging of the 
answering of self-answerable questions, 


as anyone upon 
f persistently 
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and the slipshod and incomplete asking of 
questions when it is necessary and proper 
to ask them, is nothing but bad workman- 
ship. A fellow though hired by some- 
body to do something all day long, is still 
to some extent working for himself all the 
while. I pity him if he isn’t. In his own 
special, personal service he needs the best 
workmanship that he can command. While 
doing his regular work and drawing his 
regular pay, he must still take a personal 
interest in things, and there must be mat- 
ters in which he must want to improve and 
inform himself. In adding to his mental 
equipment he surely is working for him- 
self, and it is to his interest to work for 
himself as diligently and thoroughly as 
possible. As Shakespeare ought to have 
said: “When working for thyself, to thine 
own self be true; and it shall follow, as 
the night the day, thou canst not then thy 
labor lose.” TECUMSEH SwiIFT. 





Boring yTool Holder and Cutters. 


Editor American Machinist: 

I send you sketch of a bar-post or bor- 
ing-tool holder. I have learned some nice 
kinks from the “American Machinist,” 
and probably some fellow would like to 
know about this. With four bars, 1%, 
14, 1 and % inch, it almost does away 
with all forged boring tools on the lathe. 
The holder, of course, has a split bushing 
inserted for the smaller sizes. The stud 
is screwed into a plate which fits the 
T-slot, and riveted. A little pin or set- 
screw with a tit may be used to keep the 
bushings in place. The holder may be 
fastened on the tool-block by the big stud 
and bored in place with a boring bar on 
the centers, which will then bring the bars 
central for all boring. Figs. 2 and 4 show 
different ways of holding the cutters. The 
same cutters may be used in all the bars, 
except the largest. The set-screw shown 
in the holder is to spring the hole open a 
little for slipping the bar in. 

Ivor W. Jones. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Some Boiler Firing Experience in 
the Judge’s Apprenticeship. 


Editor American Machinist: 

During his pre-machine-shop days Ark. 
had persuaded several of his engineer ac- 
quaintances to let him fire their boilers for 
an hour or two at a time. He had also 
read considerably in mechanical books and 
Papers concerning the management of en- 
gimes and boilers, and he thought he 
knew several things. 

Kerr Bros.’ shop ran ordinarily by water 
Power, but one day the head race caved 
im and disabled the wheel; so the manager 
told Ark. to act as engineer a few days, 
Saying that William knew all about the 
engine and would help him if he needed 
help. Ark. didn’t need much help the first 
two days, but the third afternoon the cu- 
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pola blower, a home-made wooden fan, 
was added to the load. Ark., fore-warned 
by William, had scraped the flues, and 
with a 60-foot brick stack he had a good 
draft, but the blower alone was nearly 
all the boiler could furnish steam for at 
80 pounds. When the blower was put on, 
Ark. had about 70 pounds of steam and a 
moderate fire, half burned. In about 
three minutes the pressure went down 10 
pounds more, and the engine ran at least 
ten revolutions below the needed speed. 
The foundry foreman came to the engine 
room and called for more blast. As soon 
as the blower was put on, Ark. had put in 
more coal, most of it rather small, and 
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FIG. I. BORING TOOL HOLDER. 
after about three minutes, as the steam 
pressure didn’t rise, he stirred the fire up. 
After two minutes more he stirred it thor- 
oughly again. After two more minutes 
another poking. 

By this time Ark. was in a profuse per- 
spiration. Advisor No. 1, a molder, now 
appeared, and at stirring No. 4, said, “You 
haven’t got enough coal in; put in a good 
big fire.” <A large part of the fire was by 
this time pulverized and poked through 
into the ash-pit in a half-burned condi- 
tion. Ark. now put in a big load of fine 
coal, breaking up every lump with care, 
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and after it had burned about three min- 
utes he pulverized it as before with his 


poker. By this time the pressure was 
about 55 pounds and the engine 20 turns 
below speed. A fresh call for more blast 
came from the foundry about every two 
minutes. Advisor No. 2 now put in: 
“That coal’s no good; get plenty of wood 
and fill her up.” This was quickly done, 
but the result was no improvement. Now 
appeared Seth, the manager, and said, 
“Your fire is choked,” and proceeded to 
pulverize it once more; then he left. By 
the time the heat was over, the steam pres- 
sure was barely 40 pounds, the engine 
could hardly get over the centers and the 
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Fig, 2 


WAY OF HOLDING CUTTER. 
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Fig, 3 Fig, 4 


OTHER WAYS OF HOLDING CUTTERS. 


foundry was the scene of loud complaints. 
The ash-pit, about 15 inches deep, of the 
vertical boiler, was filled to the grates with 
a half-burned mixture, and the firebox was 
nearly filled with the same material, in- 
cluding considerable clinker, and Ark. was 
quite filled with wrath and disgust. His 
phiz had the hue of a well-cooked lobster, 
and every pore poured perspiration. 

As the day for the next heat approached, 
Ark. began to feel concerned. A little 
before noon he approached William thus: 
“Say, Bill, can you tell me what’s the mat- 
ter with that boiler? 
enough for that blower to save my ne 
A smile lurked behind W.’s 
plied, “Well, I guess I 
went through that mill myself once.” A 
though he had undoubtedly hol 
performance, at the last heat, from the cor 
ner of his eye, he was magnanimous, so 
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he instructed Ark. thus: “You clear your 
flues, same as you did before, and clean 
out the ash-pit, too, and don’t have any 
clinker in your fire. Get in plenty of clean 
coarse coal, as big lumps as you can get. 
Your trouble was that your coal was fine 
and dirty, and the more you poked it the 
finer you made it, and your fire wouldn’t 
draw at all. Have the steam very near 
80 pounds, and when you start the blower 
put in a good thick fire and cover the grate 
well all over. The steam will go down at 
least 5 pounds before the fire gets well 
started, but don’t touch the fire. Just let 
it alone till the steam goes up again. It'll 
go up’soon, so you'll have to close your 
ash-pit doors part way to keep from blow- 
ing off. You'll have to watch it close all 
the time, and just as soon as the steam 
goes down 2 or 3 pounds you know your 
fire is nearly burned out. Then you can 
stir it just enough to break and spread the 
big lumps and cover up the black spots 
where it’s burned through, and then she'll 
go up 2 or 3 pounds again for a minute or 
two. Then just the minute she begins to 
start down you’ve got to get in another 
good big fire right away, and be sure and 
cover the whole grate good and thick, and 
only stir it once, just at the right time, for 
each fire. 

Ark. profited by his instructions, and 
although with 80 pounds of steam at start- 
ing the pressure fell 10 pounds before the 
first big fire was well started, he resisted 
the powerful temptation to stir the fire, 
and soon had the pleasure of regulating 
the draft to prevent the steam going too 
high. His experience with the Kerr Bros. 
boiler has been useful to him several times 
since, when it has been desirable to make 
boilers give results that other engineers 
and mechanics have failed to produce. 
Sam’. A. BETTER. 





A Boring Tool Holder. 
Editor American Machinist: 

Boring a large hole in an engine lathe 
is always a slow job, especially when a 
considerable amount of metal has to be 
removed. Not only have we the spring of 
the tool to contend with, but that of the 
tool post and the joints of the cross slide, 
and sometimes of the compound rest also. 

The tool holder shown in Figs. 1 and 2 
was designed to overcome these difficulties 
for a special job, and it proved very sat- 
isfactory. The holder was made of a 
piece of square mild steel of as large size 
as possible, bent to the form shown, and 
a piece of flat machinery steel was 
screwed to the bottom at b, and the ends 
of it were in contact with the under side 
of the lathe shears, yet free to slide along 
with the carriage. The hight c is, of 
course, equal to the distance from lathe 
centers to the under side of the lathe 
shears. A pin p driver into the front end 
of the cross piece and the clamping bolt 
back of the bar prevented any lateral 


swinging of the bar away from the cut. 
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As both a right-hand and a left-hand 
square thread had to be cut in different 
similar pieces, I used round drill rod for 
cutting tools, and fastened them with a 
round steel pin, precisely as shown in the 
tool holder described in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 8. I have used these pins for sev- 
eral years on different devices of my own 
make, and I find them very serviceable. 
In this way the same cutter can be used 
for both right and left-hand threads, the 
proper angle being obtained by slightly 
turning the cutter. Obviously any out- 
ward movement of the cross slide will 
cause the tool to swing in an arc, of which 
pin p is approximately the center, but I 
find this error practically negligible. 
Another tool which I find handy, and 
which requires no forging, is shown at 
Fig. 3, and is used in planer or shaper for 
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so often look upon later and wish we had 
made otherwise? 

If the problem of designing a jig for a 
certain piece be given to a dozen men, 
each to work according to his own ideas 
and experience, there will probably be as 
many different solutions of the problem as 
there are men; and each jig will have 
many excellent features—and, quite likely, 
some features that could be dispensed with 
or altered to advantage. If each of us 
could but have the mind and experience of 
a dozen men what valuable workmen we 
should be, and, without doubt, the “Sal- 
ary Expected” would be quite beyond the 
figure ordinary managers would care to 
pay. 

One of the interesting features about 
jig work is that of having to get used to 
what different managers and foremen re- 
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etc. The starting and stopping holes being 
drilled with a flat bottom, a piece of round 
tool steel, or drill rod, of the size of the 
keyseat to be cut, is ground to the form 
shown and hardened, or if self-hardening 
steel is available it answers equally well. 
The tool is held in the holder shown, 
which ought to be familiar to the readers 
of the “American Machinist” without fur- 
ther description. Geo. J. MEYER. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Jig Designing for Low Cost of Jigs 
or for Low Cost of Work. 


Editor American Machinist : 

I wonder if there is any one branch of 
the machine business that requires more 
thought, broader experience and wider 
knowledge of shop operations and condi- 
tions than the making of jigs and fixtures. 
And what is there upon which we spend 
an equal amount of time and labor, and 
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BORING. 
ing a very similar class of work. The 
head of one concern is willing to expend 
all the money necessary to get out a first- 
class set of tools for any specified job, 
while the manager of the second shop 
thinks that every cent spent on special tool 
work is money foolishly thrown away. ! 
have worked for both classes of men, and 
have seen money wisely expended and 
have also seen much money wasted in en- 
deavors to save a little. 

The draftsman working for the would- 
be economical man will often get a jig laid 
out just about right, according to his own 
ideas, with all conveniences for quickly 
and easily locating and removing the 
work, when his superior comes along and, 
after giving it some little atte: 
“That’s a very good jig, but it's going to 
cost a little too much to mak: 
think we can rig up somet! 
than that—just a plate and 
pads on it and a few lugs | 


tion, says: 


Don’t you 
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for set screws and bushings, something of 
the kind that will require very little ma- 
chine work, you know—won’t cost us 
much of anything only for the pattern and 
casting?” 

I have noticed that it is often the case 
that the less a jig costs to make, the more 
it costs to use. The men who cannot 
bear the thought of eccentrics, spring pins, 
slip wedges, etc., seem to overlook the fact 
that the time saved by these handy con- 
trivances very soon pays for the cost of 
making. 

I consider that in the designing of jigs 
a knowledge of the men who are to use 
them is of considerable importance. For 
instance, in some shops with which I am 
acquainted the workmen use judgment in 
setting up screws and pulling down straps, 
while in other shops I could mention cast 
iron is sprung and threads are stripped in 
an alarming manner. I had an acquaint- 
ance who at one time was engaged in the 
peaceful pursuit of agriculture, and gained 
quite a notoriety in one town by twisting 
off, with the aid of a good-sized wrench, 
nearly every bolt on a mowing machine 
which his employer had recklessly in- 
trusted to his care. When, later, he 
changed his occupation for shop work, it 
was some time before he realized that the 
most muscular man is not necessarily the 
best, and that often a little judgment is 
more to be desired than great strength. 

It is probably wise to keep on the safe 
side and put plenty of metal into all parts 
of jigs. I recall but one instance of being 
accused of making them too heavy, though 
doubtless there have been other times 
when the criticism would have been just. 
I laid out at that time a set of jigs in a 
land where plenty of metal is appreciated, 
and having heard so much criticism of 
lightness in American design, and fur- 
thermore, being well acquainted with the 
pipe-on-the-wrench-handle workmen em- 
ployed by this man, I determined that for 
this time, at least, my friend should have 

as much iron as he desired. Yes, and 
more, too; if such a thing were possible. 
It was possible, as I discovered on my 
next visit to his works. However, I was 
so much pleased at having for once given 
the man all the metal he wished, I did 
not feel at all offended at the very per- 
sonal manner in which he pointed his re- 
marks, S. F. ArTHUuR. 





Calculating Machines. 

Editor American Machinist : 

Ra writer has read with much pleasure 
"€ article on calculating machines in the 
— of January 18, 1900. The author of 
this article gives a clear history of 
culating machines, and as they are faét 
coming into general use as labor and 
“fain savers, the writer will add another 
Paragraph on the subject gathered from 
"S experience with them. 

4 ‘ 4 scientific computer, I use on my 
sk the Thomas arithmometer, the Burk- 


cal- 
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hart arithmometer, the Brunsviga, the 
Comptometer, the Comptograph, the Ful- 
ler, Thatcher and Manheim slide-rules, and 
can speak more or less authoritatively on 
the merits of the machines above men- 
tioned. 

I have used constantly for eight years 
my Thomas arithmometer, and it is still 
giving entire satisfaction. While the Tate 
arithmometer is undoubtedly the strongest 
and most durable machine of this class, 
its massive construction makes it much 
slower and less handy in operation than 
the Thomas. 

The 
struction and a reliable worker, but it is 
inferior to the Thomas or Tate in divid- 


3runsviga is most simple in con- 


ing by a constant on account of an extra 
setting being necessary in each case. 

The Burroughs Registering Accountant 
has been on the market for some years 
and is used to a considerable extent. The 
improvement the author of the article re- 
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rules. Their usefulness depends upon the 
quality of the work desired, and their ac- 
curacy is in direct proportion to their 
length. For general compactness and 
simplicity I use the Fuller. 

W. M. WALLACE. 





A Saw Tooth Roof for a Foundry— 
A Boiler Draft Puzzle. 


3y an oversight in making up our last 
week’s issue, the engravings belonging to 
Mr. Gunther’s letter on “A Boiler Draft 
Puzzle” and to Mr. letter on a 
“Saw-Tooth Roof for a Foundry” were 
omitted, We add them here. 


Hunt's 


Assignment of Claims Under French 
Law. 

A decree has lately been rendered in the 

Chancery Division of H. M. High Court 

of Justice (in re Maudslay, Sons & Field, 
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is entirely impracticable, because it would 
then require both hands to operate the ma- 
chine, and the items of the addition would 
be lost and much time wasted in this way. 

The machine the author speaks of as 
moderately practical—the Comptometer— 
the writer believes to be entirely the most 
useful of tnem all. It is the handiest and 
only practical adding machine, unless a 
printed list is wanted. Its greatest forte 
is multiplication, and division is also sim- 
ple in the hands of a person skilled in its 
use. Toa novice the Comptometer would 
appear difficult of operation, but practice 
makes its operation almost a pleasure. It 
is, in my opinion, far superior to all exist 
ing machines with which | am familiar, 
for addition, multiplication and division, 
with the single exception of a number of 
multiplications or divisions by a constant, 
in which case the Thomas arithmometer 
would be desirable. I the 
opinion that more Comptometers are in 
this that in all 


more am of 


general use in country 
others combined. 

The Grant Calculator, sometimes spoken 
of as “the ciphering hand-organ,” was a 


ingenious machine, but it never 


amounted to very much commercially, as 


very 


far as the writer is aware. 


Very little need be said about slide- 
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made operative against third parties, pro- 
vided (1) the assignment is in writing, 
(2) the ad valorem duty thereon has been 
paid, (3) formal written notice has been 
served upon the debtor by an officer of the 
French court called a hwuissier. In the 
Maudslay case the firm of that name had 
gone into the hands of receivers, who were 
its debenture holders. Another creditor 
of the firm, who held a_ dishonored 
acceptance, attached a debt outstand- 
ing in France and complied with the for- 
malities of the French law in so doing. 
The English court has held him entitled to 
the proceeds of the attachment, even as 
against the receivers, who had not thus 
complied with the French law. If the 
debt had been an English one this creditor 
could have obtained no such preference by 
stealing a march, but the debt would have 
remained as an asset of the firm for col- 
lection and division among the various 
creditors in their regular order of prefer- 
ence. 

Although this is an English decision, 
and even as such may be reversed on ap- 
peal to a higher court, it indicates what 
would not improbably be held as the law 
in the United States if such a case arose 
here, since the existing, as well as the his- 
torical, relations between English and 
American law are very close. The prin- 
ciple affects the mutual rights of creditors 
of American insolvents who have claims 
outstanding in France, and opens up a way 
to obtain preference in satisfaction. In 
order to attach the debt in France it is 
important to have from the debtor some 
signed acknowledgment, such as a bill or 
acceptance. 

The report of this case we condense 
from “Engineering,” London. 





George F, Parker on the Consular 
Service. 

For some years past the United States 
Consular Service has been up for discus- 
sion with a view to the introduction of 
many needed reforms. It appears to be 
only a question of time when legislation, 
either as now pending or as later to be 
framed, will be put through Congress, for 
a reorganization of the consular system 
and probably for the creation of a new 
Cabinet department in which to place it. 
To the April “Atlantic Monthly” Ex- 
Consul George F. Parker has contributed 
an article upon the service as now man- 
aged. He attempts little constructive 
criticism, but is sufficiently occupied in 
describing the things that ought not to be, 
which it is essential to know before one 
can intelligently choose the things that 
ought to be. We believe that he intends to 
offer some remedial suggestions in a later 
article. 


Mr. Parker remarks that most of the 
criticisms upon our consular system are 
made by men who little know what they 
are talking about, while the officials them- 
selves may not write about tne service 
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while in it, and after they retire are apt to 
keep their own counsel. It is the lack of 
communicativeness of an illuminating sort, 
upon consular functions, to which Mr. 
Parker refers. His own revelations and 
comments are distinctly enlightening. 

The United States Consular Service as 
now conducted is a spoils system of the 
most abject type. The appointment of 
men known to the President or his inner 
circle—personal appointments, so called— 
may not seem a method most conducive to 
impartiality and fitness, yet it is quite an 
ideal one as compared with that by which 
the rank and file of consuls are chosen. 
“The recommendations of party senators, 
representatives or managers have no di- 
rect reference to fitness; perhaps not more 
than one in seven turns out fairly well, so 
that nobody concerned can be credited 
with even the most ordinary business pru- 
dence. This kind of appointment is a 
lottery with half a dozen blanks to every 
prize.” 

“Early in the present administration,” 
writes Mr. Parker, “the Republican mem- 
bers of Congress from a Western State of 
importance met and preferred claims to a 
consul for each district; all to be appointed 
upon the formal recommendation of the 
United States Senator. They did not pick 
out individual posts with a man of special 
fitness for each; both Congressman and 
candidates knew their business too well to 
make it other than a wholesale job. The 
candidates were chosen at random, ac- 
cording to personal influence or party im- 
portance. At last every district save one 
had its representative abroad. In this one, 
every plan short of advertising had been 
tried for more than a year, to get a man 
for a small place in France. Finally a 
lawyer in a remote village agreed to ac- 
cept it. He was nominated, confirmed and 
sailed for his post without any notice 
whatever to his predecessor from the 
President or the department, of the ap- 
pointment. His arrival, with commission 
and order for possession, was the first 
notice to an incumbent whose retention 
had been promised. The new official had 
probably not thought of France since he 
received his geography lesson thirty years 
before in some district school, while his 
manner gave the impression that he had 
first heard of the name of the town to 
which he had come when appointed as its 
consul.” 

In a few cases consuls have been re- 
tained at important posts after their term, 
from a political point of view, had ex- 
pired, and these are vaunted as triumphs 
of civil service reform principles. As a 
matter of fact, explains Mr. Parker, the 
instance has yet to be found in which 
their retention was due wholly to recog- 
nized fitness. Such men have been sup- 
ported by powerful politicians, generally 
in both parties, and the fact that they were 
kept in office has been in reality a most 
flagrant triumph of the spoilsman’s art. 
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It is much to be wondered at that the 
service contains as large a proportion of 
respectable men as it does. “But taken as 


a whole,” continues the writer, ‘‘consider- 
ing the incongruous elements in the ser- 
vices of other countries, our service, so 
filled, reaches a good average of efficiency, 
higher than that of most countries.” Of 


our total 322 consulates, two-thirds of 
those “of dignity and fair pay, and, say, 
one-tenth of the remainder—about a hun- 
dred all told—are filled by lawyers, physi- 
cians, editors, professors and business men 
of ability and unquestioned standing.” By 
inference, the remaining 222, or more than 
two-thirds of the whole, are men of in- 
ability or whose abilities fail to make fa- 
vorable impression upon the public. Any- 
thing else they may be—rogues, adven- 
turers, cranks or nonentities—provided 
they have a friend at court. 

So much for the politics of the consular 
system; now as to its practical workings. 
Our is more nearly completely 
commercial and with fewer diplomatic 
functions than that of any other important 
country. The doings of its functionaries 
chiefly concern the Treasury Department, 
yet all communications must pass through 
the Consular Bureau. “It is often weeks 
after the enactment of a tariff law before 
the consuls receive any schedule of rates, 
although the law goes at once into effect, 
and it is impossible to get prompt infor- 
mation from collectors or their co-ordi- 
nate bureaus when invoices have been held 


service 


up or prices advanced.” 

The inefficiency of direction in consular 
efforts is illustrated report 
system—something which, 
Mr. Parker, threatens to become an in- 
tolerable nuisance in every branch of offi- 
cial life. The authorities at Washington, 
with little sense of proportion or regard to 
the obscurity of the district, are insistent 
that each station shall contribute its quota 
to their voluminous periodical literature, 
gathered from local or trade newspapers, 
the gossip of foreign manufacturers and 
the garrulity of representatives of Amer- 
ican firms. Here is a sample of the way 
the business is run: 

A young lumberman of tlh 


in the 
according to 


well 


State of 


Washington, in the stillness of his pines, 
reminiscent of his school days, bethinks 
him of having once read of Persia and of 
Finland. He assumes that they have peo 
ple and wonders if they do not also have 
trees. He would like to know the price 
of logs and boards in the grand duchy of 
Finland and the interior of |’«rsia. Fail- 
ing to obtain the desired nation oa 
any book of reference at ! he avails 
himself of the offices of th: ] exchange 
in petitioning aid of the f gn Depaft- 
ment of the United Stat: vernment. 
“The letter is answered a request 
made that interrogatori | be pre- 
pared for submission to t! isular rep- 
resentatives of the Unite: ; at Hels- 

nt of many 


ingfors and Teheran. 1! 
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logging camps toils over the task, not with- 
out re-ults.” Nothing that ingenuity can 
devise relative to logs or boards, the tools 
used in working them or the people who 
do the work, is left unasked. When the 
interrogatories reach the bureau an anti- 
quarian is probably called in to devise ad- 
ditional queries regarding the history and 
folk lore of trees, logs and lumber. Mean- 
while some clerk suggests that it would 
be a great pity to limit this investigation 
to Finland and Persia. ‘“‘Why not lay the 
whole world under tribute for all it can 
reveal about trees, logs and lumber? An- 
other wiseacre thinks it next to criminal 
to limit all this information to a Pacific 
Coast mining camp. Why not publish it, 
so that even the humblest American wood- 
man may know what a great, benevolent 
and intelligent government tries to do for 
him? When all this has been done the 
special report on Logs and Lumber in all 
the Countries of the World: How they 
are Made, Sold, Paid For and Used, in an 
unwieldy volume, will be pointed out with 
pride by generations of officials.” 

The contrast between this haphazard 
and an intelligent way of obtaining infor- 
mation Mr. Parker sets forth as follows: 

“For the past ten years many consuls in 
every part of the world have been writing 
about American machinery and tools. In 
spite of this, not even one report furnished 
real and new information on the outlook— 
a result due less to lack of knowledge 
than to the narrowness and shortness of 
view incident to the man who writes from 
the observation and experience of a dis- 
trict with perhaps a single industry. On 
the other hand, the editor of the ‘Amer- 
can Machinist’ made a business tour of 
Europe, and wrote for his paper a series 
of articles on the use and prospects of 
American machinery abroad. They were 
written with a perfect knowledge of the 
business itself as well as of what needed 
to be told. As he went from one manu- 
lacturing center to another, he was able 
to contrast and compare; to show why 
one place was strong in mechanical de- 
velopment or demand and why another 
was weak. He could see how effective the 
workmen were in one place and how ineffi- 
cent in another. When his tour was fin- 
ished he had told the best that was known, 
‘ald the last word, so far as he had gone, 
and given more real information within a 
‘ew weeks than all the consular corps of 
the United States 
gathered in years,” 
> cpa the consular problem Mr. 
ti. on find in the bills framed 

. at purpose, including a new 
ms introduced by Representative Adams. 

— he says more attention has 
Nifiten 2 ' imitations of other coun- 

Re apeod ) a comprehensive study of the 

; dur Own. 

form measures 

quate, 


could possibly have 


As civil service re- 


they are grossly inade- 


) +s 2 epg 
ns Provision is made for admission 
? €Xaminations 


so simple that even the 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 
merest spoilsman could not be kept out. 
The President is thus left free to appoint 
and promote his own partisans out of 
those who pass—just as he does under the 
sham system now in operation for certain 
grades of consuls under the order of Sep- 
tember 30, 1895. 





Manufacturers. 


The Islip Hygeia Ice Company, which has 
recently. been formed, will erect a plant at 
nite, L. o,. M. FZ. 

The Wells & Antes Company, Des Moines, 
Ia., intends to erect a factory for making 
coffins and burial caskets. 

A large velvet mill is to be erected in Ston- 
ington, Conn. Peck, McWilliams & Co., of 
Norwich, have charge of the construction. 

The New York office of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company was moved April 15 
from 122 Liberty street to 95 Liberty street. 

A one-story brick factory, 125x200 feet, will 
be erected at Knowlton and Shelton streets, 
sridgeport, Conn., for the Acme Shear Com- 
pany. 

The Walker Lead Company, Cincinnati, O., 
will construct an addition to its factory on 
Budd street, between Harriet and Horne, at a 
cost of $5,000. 

A factory with a 34x36-foot boiler house 
and engine room will be erected on Orchard 
street, near Tacony street, Philadelphia, for 
Llizabeth Coates, dealer in shoddy. 

The 


American Tin Plate Company is re- 


(Continued on page 44.) 


Miscellaneous Wants. 


Advertisements will be inserted under this 
head at 25 cents a line, each insertion. Copy 
should be sent to reach us not later than Sat- 
urday morning for the ensuing week’s issue. 
Answers addressed to our care will be for- 
warded. 

Gear Wheels, gear cutting. Grant; see p. 20. 

Caliper cat. free. E.G. Smith, Columbia, Pa. 

Forming lathes. Mer.Mach.T.Co.,Meriden,Ct. 

Punches&dies. Wal.M.Wks.,Waltham, Mass. 

Draftsman’s novelties. D.Kelsey,N.Haven,Ct. 

Shafting Wells, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Young mechanical engineer makes drawings 
in his free hours. A. H., AMer,. MACHINIST. 

Light and fine mach’y to order; models and 
elec. work specialty. EK. O. Chase, Newark, N. J. 

Book “Dies and Diemaking,”’ $1, post paid. 
J.L.Lucas,Bridgeport,Ct. Send for index sheet. 

Wanted—Volumes 19 and 20 of “American 
Machinist” ; state price. Box 322, AM. MAcH. 

Wanted—To purchase, complete drawings 
for six sizes of dough mixers. Address Baker, 
AMERICAN MACIIINIST. 

Selden Packing for Stuffing 
without rubber core. Randolph 
Cortlandt st., New York. 

Wanted—Second-hand press to drill and tap 
up to 2 in. gas pipe, No. 5 Morse spindle. Ad- 
dress James Hay Co., Allegheny, Pa. 

W anted—Second-hand lathe, 16 in. by 8 ft., 





straighteners. J. If. 


box, with or 
Brandt, 38 


reversible chuck, taper attachment and cross 
feed. L. J. Lilly, Duke Center, Pa. 

For Sale-—Two geared Ferracute presses, 
62 in. between uprights; little used, and in 
good condition. Address W. H. Mullins, 
Salem, Ohio. 

Would be pleased to correspond with par 


ties having some specialty in the line of light 
machinery to bnild or model work. Address 
Box 475, Hornellsville, N. Y. 

For Sale at a Bargain—-A No. 9 Sturtevant 
blower with countershaft on same bed plate; 
blower in perfect order; can be seen running. 
The Samuel L. Moore & Sons Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


“Loetzer’s Hand-Book of Practical Rules 


and Tables for Machinists and Engineers” ; 
revised and enlarged fifth edition just out; 


cloth binding. 65 cents: full leather binding, 
$1: agents wanted. C. E. Loetzer, Sayre, Pa. 
Institutions from 


business having 


retiring 


43-381 





machine tools, brass and wood working ma- 
chinery will find it to their interest to corres- 


pond with us. We purchase complete plants 
or handle them on com. C. C. Wormer Mach. 
Co., 55-59 Woodbridge st., W., Detroit, Mich. 


Wants. 


Situation and Help Advertisements only in- 
serted under this head. Rate 25 cents a@ line 
for each insertion. About six words make @ 


line. No advertisements under two lines ac- 
cepted, and no advertisements abbreviated. 
The cash and copy should be sent to reach 
us not later than Saturday morning for 


the ensuing week’s issue. Answers addressed 
to our care will be forwarded. Applicants 
may specify names to which their replies are 
not to be forwarded; but replies will not be 
returned. If not forwarded they will be @e- 
stroyed without notice. Original letters of 
recommendation or other papers of value 
should not be inclosed to unknown corres- 
pondents. 


Situations Wanted. 
dresser wishes position: can harden 
taps, ete. Box 300, AMBRICAN MACHINIST. 

Practical master mechanic wants position 
with large concern; now employed. tox 298, 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Foreman pattern maker wishes change ; en 
gine or machine work preferred. sox 323, 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Young man desires position as tracer and 
detailer (mech.), with opportunity. Box 318, 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Situation wanted as foreman pattern maker ; 
been over 15 years foreman in last position. 
“Pattern Maker,’ AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Wanted—-Position as foreman of a foundry, 
by thorough, practical man with good refer- 
ences. Address G. M. R., Holmwood House, 
Meriden, Conn. 

Situation wanted by man with 8 years’ ex- 
perience in handling of milling machines; 
capable of taking charge. Address Box 319, 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Young man occupying confidential position 
in manufacturing plant, desires to change; 
thorough accountant on books as well as cost; 
good reasons for leaving. Box 217, A. MAcnu. 

Foreman desires to make a change; an up 
to-date, first-class, all-round mechanic; will 
take charge of tool room or manufacturing 
department. Address “Conn.,"" care AMER- 
ICAN MACHINIS?. 

A machine-shop foreman desires 
experienced in engines, plantation 
and general machine-shop work ; 
men successfully; best references 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Expert on gas and gasoline engines, 10 
years’ experience in constructing, erecting and 
testing engines, in charge of shop 6 years, 
wants engagement to utilize his knowledge. 
Io. H., AMBRICAN MACHINIST. 

Practical mechanic, with technical educa 
tion and extensive experience in special ma 
chinery and tools for manufacturing purposes, 
wants position in charge of a Western shop 
Sox 320, AMERICAN MACHINIST, 

Bronze 
A strictly 


Tool 


a change; 
machinery 
can handle 
Box 293, 


Attention ! 
foreman of! 


and Brass Founders, 
temperate, capable 


foundry superintendent, expert metal mixer, 
thoroughly practical man, is open for en 
gagement. “Bronze,’’ AMer. MACHINIS’ 


Mechanical engineer and draftsman, techni 
cal graduate, wishes to change from present 
position; 18 years’ experience as foreman, 
superintendent and master mechanic in shops 
producing small and medium duplicate ma 


chinery. Address Box 321, AM. MAcHINIS’ 
Help Wanted. 
Wanted —Good mechanical draftsman for 
pump work; must be No. 1. Box 287, Am. M 
Wanted—-Two draftsmen experienced on 


light high-speed marine engine wort Address 
$0x 312, AMERICAN MACHINIS1 

Experienced template 
bridge and structural work 
Company, Montreal, Canada 


wanted ; 
Bridge 


makers 
Dominion 


Wanted——Planer hands, vise hands, lathe 
hands, milling machine hands; steady work; 
good pay. Address “Chicago,” care AM. M 

Wanted—-Foreman draftsman; one experi 
enced in light, interchangeable work; perma 
nent position for right man $ox 315, AM. M 


Wanted—tTwo first-class toolmakers, on fine 
jig and gage work. Address, giving all par 
ticulars, D. Ek. Brand, 2632 Locust st., St 
Louis, Mo. 

Wanted 
machine 


modern 
heavy 


and 
and 


large 
medium 
44.) 


Foreman for 
shop, building 


(Continued on page 
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(Continued from page 43.) 
ported to have purchased several acres of 
ground at Wheeling, W. Va., near its present 
mills for additional plant to be moved from 
other places. 

The Nashua (N. H.) Iron & Steel Com- 
pany’s stock and plant have been sold to the 
Eastern Forge Company of Massachusetts. 
The headquarters of the Eastern Forge Com- 
pany are in Boston. 

A representative of the M. Seward & Son 
Company, New Haven, Conn., manufacturer 
of carriage hardware, bicycle frames, etce., is 
said to have been in Pittsburgh, Pa., looking 
for a site to which to move their drop-forging 
plant. 

The Krippendorf-Dittmann Company, shoe 
manufacturer, Cincinnati, O., has secured a 
permit to erect a seven-story brick, stone and 
iron factory on the southwest corner of 
Seventh und North streets. It will cost 
about $30,000. 

Joseph Joseph & Brothers, Cincinnati, O., 
scrap iron and railway supplies, have taken 
out a permit for the erection of a new fac- 
tory in the rear of their present premises, 
1242 and 1244 Harrison avenue. The build- 
ing will be of brick, and the cost will be $10,- 
000. 

Some time since we stated that the Detroit 
Bridge & Iron Works were to erect a new 
factory building, the item having been derived 
from a paper of that locality. We have since 
learned from the company that they are not 
erecting a new plant, but have only bought a 
piece of land adjoining for more room. 

Walterscheid Bros., successors to the B. & 
€. Pump Manufacturing Company, of Wichita, 
Kan., have closed a deal for ground on which 
they will put up a new building. Besides 
their regular line of pumps, the firm manu- 
facture windmills, towers and tanks and 
handle steam fitters’ supplies, belting and 
hose. 


A seven-story, 110x202-foot, power building 
for light manufacturing purposes is to be 
erected on Senate avenue, Indianapolis, Ind., 
on the site of the C. B. Cones & Son Manu- 
facturing Company’s overall factory, recently 
destroyed by fire. The company will furnish 
power, heat, light and water to the tenants. 
There will be five elevators for freight and 
passenger service. The matter is in the hands 
of C. W. Brouse and Louis H. Gibson, archi- 
tect. 


The American Casting Machine Company, 
which was incorporated at Trenton a few 
days ago with an authorized capital of $500,- 
000, is a consolidation of the plants and let- 
ters patent of Heyl & Patterson, of Pitts- 
burgh; the Pittsburgh Casting Machine Com- 
pany and the patents of the Carnegie Steel 
Company for the Uehling method for convey- 
ing and casting metals and of the Davis Cast- 
ing Machine Company, of Warren, Ohio. The 
consolidation, it is said, will put an end to all 
litigation that has been pending between any 
of the constituents. The directors and offi- 
cers of the company will be as follows: Julian 
Kennedy, president ; James Gayley, vice-presi- 
dent; W. J. Patterson, secretary ; Edmund W. 
Heyl, treasurer; James Scott and Walter 
Lyon. The machines produced under the vari- 
ous patents, which are held by the combined 
interests, sell at about $25,000 each, varying 
according to market conditions. Each machine 
has a capacity of about 1,000 tons in ten 
hours. ‘The machine provides a method of 
casting molten metal into ingots and does 
away with the sand beds and greatly reduces 
the cost of manufacturing. 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 
American Die & ‘Tool Company, 
ton, Del.; capital, $250,000. 
(Continued on page 45.) 


Wilming- 





Help Wanted—Continued. 


machinery; Lake region. Box 305, AMER- 
ICAN MACHINIST. 

Wanted—lirst-class draftsman on steam 
engines ; steady employment; give experience, 
references and wages expected. Box 303, 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Wanted—Experienced general foreman for 
fine tool shop employing 50 to 60 hands, in 
Philadelphia; give experience and ‘references. 
Address Box 314, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Wanted—First-class, experienced salesman, 
to reach high-grade air-compressor and air- 
lift trade; must have had successful experi- 
ence and furnish references. Box 313, Am. M. 

Blacksmith wanted for locomotive and gen- 
eral work; good, all-round man for Central 
American railroad shops; salary $4.50 per 
day, gold. Apply at Room 167, 29 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Wanted—Six first-class machinists on small 
machinery and tools; permanent employment 
for good men; state age, experience and 
wages expected. Address “Fitchburg,” care 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Wanted—An experienced worker in sheet 
mica; one who is accustomed to building up 
mica rings for commutators; give experience 
and name of previous employers. 30x 324, 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Wanted—Draftsman; a young man with 
some practical experience on machine tools, 
careful and dependable; steady employment 
for satisfactory man. Hilles & Jones Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 

Wanted—-An experienced draftsman on oil 
mill machinery ; preferably one with some ex- 
perience in shop work. Address, with refer- 
ences and salary expected, ‘‘Manufacturer,” 
Box 304, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Chief engineer or master mechanic, 30 
years’ experience in foundry, shipbuilding and 
underground railway construction, will accept 
position with railroad company or manufac- 
turing concern. Box 316, AmMerR. MACHINIST. 

We are enlarging our works, and _ will 
shortly require an increased number of skilled 
mechanics; we invite application from pat- 
tern makers, molders and machinists. Ad- 





CLEVELAND GEAR WORKS, 


W. R. SAWYER, Lessee. 


86 SENECA STREET, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


GEARS of all descriptions. 


dress the Westinghouse Machine Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wanted—four first-class draftsmen on 
high-grade gas-engine, steam-engine and boiler 
work; state age, experience and salary de- 
sired; must be able to furnish references; 
none but sober, steady men need apply. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Industrial,” care AMER. MACHINISr. 

Wanted—A number of first-class iron mold- 
ers; men who want to enter the employment 
of a company who believe in fair play and 
free labor: none but strictly temperate men 
need apply; steady work and good wages, 
Brown « Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. | 

Wanted—Designing draftsman for large 
modern machine shop, which belongs to a4 
corporation operating large mills, water-power 
plants, mines, S. S. and R. R. lines, etc. ; must 
be capable of designing machinery for any of 
these plants; Lake region. 

Wanted—-lirst-class layer-out for boiler 
shop, capable of laying out plates for all kinds 
of boilers, tanks and general jobbing pro- 
ducts; must be sober, reliable and capable of 
working from blueprints, without other in- 
struction. Address, stating age, salary wanted 
and present employer, ‘“Layer-out,” 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Wanted—A competent man to organize and 
take charge of a machine manufacturing 
plant; must be thoroughly familiar with de- 
signing and making special tools for duplicat- 
ing parts, and acquainted with best methods 
of reducing production costs; none but ex- 
perienced men need apply; first-class refer- 
ences required. Address Box 325, Am. MaAcu. 
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The U.S. Automatic 


is the best and most economical Injec- 
tor, and our Red Catalog tells why. 
We want foreign agents and more 
foreigi trade. 


AMERICAN INJECTOR CO., 


Injector 





Detroit, Mich. 





IF 
YOU 


WANTA GRINDER 


UNIVERSAL MACHINE Co. 


WRITE 
To 


UNIVERSAL 


and Want 
it Quick, 


PROVIDENCE, 
R. I. 








This Is 
The Chuck 
That Pratt Makes. 


makes. 





This Is the Screw 
That Works in the 
Chuck that Pratt Makes. 


This is the Drill 
that was held by 
the Screw that 
works in the 
Chuck that Pratt 


See that shank ! 


C=amm | 


This is the screw from 
any old chuck, and this 
is the drill with its shank 
scored up, never found 
in the Chuck that Pratt 


makes. 


Booklet Free 


The Pratt Chuck Co. 
FRANKFORT, N. Y. 











